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An enjoyable record, by a traveler who takes travel lightly, of an overland 
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Tempest over Mexico; a personal chronicle 
ROSA E. KING 


_ A first-hand account of ten years of revolutions in Mexico, told by a 
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Black reconstruction 
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An interpretation of the Civil War and the reconstruction period by a 
Negro historian. Earnest, scholarly, important, and controversial, refuting 
the accepted conclusions of many historians. 


Latter Howe 


DOREEN WALLACE 


Latter Howe was the bleak, well-loved farm in the English Lake district 
to which a young sheep farmer brought his London wife. A story of devotion 
and courage that is well told, but rather sad. 


Strange journey 
MAUD CAIRNES 
Entertaining, light fiction about two English women, strangers, leading 


totally different lives, who wished to change places with each other and i 
were suddenly changed, with atnusing results. 
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STEPS 
Adequate Library Support: How 


Can It Be 


Secured? 


By CHARLES HARVEY BROWN? 


Pe spine to George Bernard 
Shaw beliefs should be vehemently de- 
fended with all the force and energy 
which one possesses. Strong, even ex- 
treme, statements tend to produce argu- 
ment which stimulates sound thinking. 
The truth can be discovered more truly 
through disagreement and discussion than 
by a statement of platitudes carefully 
worded to avoid injury to anyone’s suscep- 
tibilities. If Shaw is right, and if ex- 
tensive discussion leads eventually to 
sound conclusions, we ought sometime to 
discover the value, if any, of federal aid 
to libraries, for we have had five years of 
argument on this subject and no one knows 
how many more years of discussion we 
have ahead of us. 

A similar statement by an eminent Am- 
erican surgeon may not be inappropriate: 
“Life is a sparring match. If one will 
learn to shake hands both before and after 
about, he need never lack sport in daily 
life. One of my acquaintances gave up 
medical writing because he always stepped 
on somebody’s toes. He should not only 
have stepped on toes but have jumped on 
them with both heels. I have always felt 
grateful when anyone jumped on my toes, 
because it forced me to think.”* 


—_—_ 


[See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
orris, Robert T. Fifty years a surgeon. E, P. 
tton & Co., New York. 1935. p. 148. 
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My talk is, therefore, frankly argu- 
mentative and does not possess the quality 
of objectivity so much in vogue at present. 
Objectivity does not replace the need for 
clear, sound, logical thinking and justified 
conclusions. I know of no magic formu- 
las which will combine A, B, and C to 
tell you exactly how much of a budget you 
need and how it may be obtained. Any 
formula which I could give you would 
have at least two variables which depend 
upon the vision and the ability of the 
librarian. 


Stupy Your GOVERNMENT 


There are, however, some principles 
which can be laid down for our guidance. 
The first and most fundamental of these 
is that libraries, whether endowed or pub- 
licly supported, are a part of government. 
They receive their charters from the state 
and are dependent upon the state for their 
very lives. They cannot separate them- 
selves from the state. Those of you in 
endowed institutions may claim, not quite 
so confidently as a few years ago, that you 
are not concerned with politics, that your 
libraries have private incomes and that the 
difficulties which beset most of us do not 
concern you. Cherish these illusions while 
you may, but note what has become of the 
endowed institutions of Russia and Ger- 
many—now either state supported or non- 
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existent. 
trends. 

A year ago at Montreal Dr. Thomas 
Reed told us that the ship of state, now a 
modern airship, not a frigate, was flying 
blind. We cannot see through the fog 
that lies ahead. We do not know where 
we are going, but we can faintly discern 
the future course. We are not, in the 
opinion of Dr. Reed, going back to the 
old-time government, whether we like it 
or not. New conditions are with us. 

We librarians and our libraries are pas- 
sengers on this airship. We either stay 
with the ship or we leap—or are pushed— 
overboard. We must adapt our work, 
our budgets, our methods, to the new con- 
ditions of government now developing, if 
our libraries are not to become merely 
“vestigial organs in the educational bodies 
of the future,” as Sydney Mitchell told us 
last year. If I may be permitted to amend 
his statement, I believe our libraries will 
continue to function to some extent what- 
ever you and I may do, but unless we adapt 
ourselves, we librarians of today may be- 
come vestiges of an ancient and once hon- 
orable profession which could not adapt 
itself to modern conditions. We may be 
replaced by a new and younger species of 
librarian, more adaptable and more for- 
ward-looking. 


Study your government and its 


If an illustration may be given, let us 
suppose that the ship of state is taking us 
into a new economic world where federal 
or state support will replace or supplement 
local support and income from endow- 
ments; we can then either adapt ourselves 
to these new conditions or commit pro- 
fessional suicide. If federal support of 
education continues to increase, and the 
possibility is certainly with us, we libra- 
rians must conform. If you and I die, 
loyal to our convictions of misunderstood 
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rugged individualism, it does not much 
matter. If we permit our libraries to suf. 
fer or die because of our personal beliefs, 
that is quite different. If librarians jp 
Russia or in Germany, to cite two dix 
metrically opposed forms of government, 
had refused any share of national support, 
there would still be libraries left in those 
countries today but few librarians of the 
old regime. The new and rapidly devel. 
oping program of free public libraries and 
popular education in Spain is based op 
national support. 

Federal support is not new in education, 
Seventy years ago the Morrill Act was 
passed, providing federal support for agri- 
cultural education. As a result of this act 
there has been organized a system of land- 
grant agricultural colleges which have at- 
tracted students from all over the world 
Who of our specialists in agricultural edu 
cation now condemns such federal sup- 
port? Would Russia have been better of 
today without libraries? Should Germany 
close its universities, most of which are 
maintained by state and national funds? 
Are we librarians to desert the ship of 
state of which we are a part and attempt 
to pull our libraries with us into the void? 


FEDERAL Alp AND CONTROL NOT 
SYNONYMOUS 


Ten years ago in Iowa, there was 
strong opposition to federal aid for high 
ways. Today I know of no one who dos 
not approve. Without such aid all-weath 
er highways could not have been built in 
the rural states of the west. Neither in 
the case of our highways nor in our land. 
grant institutions has federal aid involved 
federal control or federal politics. The 
three terms are not synonymous, although 
they have been so used at times. 

Another illustration. There is a é¢ 
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cided tendency to combine governing 
hoards, a tendency strongly recommended 
by political scientists of today. Shall we 
librarians as a body resist this tendency 
and have nothing to do with it, or shall 
we consult together in an attempt to make 
consolidation as beneficial to the library 
movement as possible? 

Libraries are part of government. If 
adequate library support is to be secured, 
we must study the course of government, 
especially in regard to governmental or- 
ganization, the incidence of taxation, and 
trends. The organization and administra- 
tion of libraries, including consideration of 
budgets, must be developed to agree with 
new conditions. We must look forward, 
not backward. 


Some oF Us Seem To Be Dear 


Carleton Joeckel gave as the first key- 
word of a notable address last fall, ““Op- 
portunity.” We librarians have been 
somewhat lax in utilizing current tenden- 
tis for the advantage of our institutions. 
At times conditions are favorable, larger 
and more efficient units for school admin- 
istration are being established or appro- 
priations are being increased. We need 
tokeep more closely in touch with govern- 
ment officials and with the social move- 
ments taking place in our cities and states. 
There have been state educational forums 
at which not a single librarian was pres- 
eit. Our national headquarters and its 
wandering secretary have set an excellent 
ample in making contacts with national 
organizations which all of us might well 
follow in local and state affairs. Oppor- 
tunity knocks repeatedly, but some of us 
sem to be deaf. 

My third principle is that we must have 
tbjectives for our own local libraries— 
tt only a national plan to be prepared 
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once in a lifetime and then forgotten— 
but a continually changing local plan. 
What should your library attempt to do? 
What are your ideals, your dreams for it? 
Service to school children, to professional 
men, to scholars, the availability of 
libraries in all parts of the city, and a host 
of other items might be mentioned as nec- 
essary for consideration in planning an 
ideal service for your city. Make a long- 
time plan for your library and keep 
improving it. Set your aims high. “To 
hope for the impossible is the secret of a 
happy life.” 


Wuy Nor a Continuous CAMPAIGN ? 


According to Mr. John Wingate, a 
budget is “a plan for codrdinating all 
forces and directing them toward the at- 
tainment of a definite objective.” This 
definition suggests a fourth principle. A 
budget is a plan—a plan for codrdinating 
all forces in the community, in the college, 
in the schools. On rare occasions, usually 
when the library appropriation is being 
cut, we hear of a library campaign. Why 
should we not have a continuous campaign, 
designed to interest all classes of the com- 
munity in books and library service? One 
university librarian told me the only time 
his library committee met was when the 
budget was under consideration. All the 
forces of the community or the college 
should be used to obtain adequate support, 
certainly, but we cannot mobilize all these 
forces on a day’s notice. We shall be far 
more successful in obtaining adequate 
support if we emphasize throughout the 
year the reading needs of the community 
and the desire and plans of the library to 
satisfy these needs, rather than forget our 
objectives until budget time comes around. 
A budget is not something to be taken up 
once a year with our city council or fac- 
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ulty committee. It is a campaign on which 
we work daily throughout the year. 
Who shall take charge of this continual 
campaign for adequate library support? 
The problem is too big a task for any one 
man. How can one librarian coédrdinate 
all the forces in his community and direct 
them toward a common goal—the attain- 
ment of the objectives of the library? He 
cannot and should not. He needs help. 
The energy and the ability not only of the 
library board but also of the whole library 
staff should be employed to enlist the 
various forces of the community. The 
wise librarian will delegate to able assist- 
ants responsibility and authority to make 
contacts with groups, governmental heads, 
women’s clubs, luncheon clubs, churches, 
schools and other organizations which are 
or should be interested in education. Too 
often we librarians tend to work alone; 
our staffs know little of the objectives of 
the particular library or of any plan to 
attain these objectives. To the public the 
library staff represents the library and the 
librarian. Every member of the staff 
should understand the needs of the library 
and the reasons for budgetary requests. 
The whole library staff should be mobi- 


lized for a continuing campaign. 


Younc ExtTRovERTs NEEDED 


Unfortunately, much of our library 
school training and library experience tend 
to emphasize the qualities of an introvert. 
Accuracy, much attention to detail, schol- 
arship and research are qualities needed 
in the operation of alibrary. Nevertheless, 
organization for adequate library support 
requires the qualities normally attributed 
to an extrovert. Sometimes the younger 
generation possesses these qualities more 
than we older librarians. Why not give 
the younger members of the staff an oppor- 
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tunity to employ their extrovert abilitis? 
Why should the chief executive of the jj. 
brary be always the one to keep in his ow 
hands all matters dealing with finan 
policies and appropriations? He may 
the most able member of the library staf 
for this duty—and again he may not. 

One university librarian, a man mo 
particular as to the details of his om 
work, was told by a dean—and the stat. 
ment may be true of many of us—thy 
he had the soundest basis for a reques 
for additional appropriations of any de 
partment in the university, but that k 
made the weakest presentation possible, 
If we head librarians, by our own intr 
vert characteristics, possibly admirable 
ones, of research and scholarship, are w- 
able to make a presentation of our need 
which will bring results, why not call i 
other members of our staff? Many of w 
belong to the older generation. Possibly 
we suffer from too much experience. We 
have seen a certain method fail. We hav, 
therefore, reasoned that such a methol 
can never succeed ; there is no use attempt 
ing it again. More than once the discour 
aging reply has been made to some sip 
gestion of a member of the staff, “We 
tried this back in 1897 and it didn’t work’ 
This, in my opinion, is the chief tragedy 
of age. It possibly is true that wel 
brarians of the older generation shoul 
as Sidney Mitchell suggested, retire. Bu 
one must eat and the Townsend plans 
not yet in operation. We can at les 
allow other members of the staff to tui 
some part in the most important matte 
relating to the administration of our I 
braries. Why not look to youth, at les 
occasionally ? 

My fourth principle, therefore, is the 
a campaign for adequate library supp 
should proceed continuously. The whol 
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library staff should participate in it and 
should be informed of the library objec- 
tives and the reasons for budgetary re- 
quests. The younger members of the staff 
especially should be encouraged to take 
part in the campaign, and through the li- 
brary staff all forces in the community 
should be mobilized. 


We CaNNotT REMAIN ALOOF 


Even if the whole staff works as a unit 
for adequate library support, it would be 
well in the larger library organizations to 
have some assistants especially assigned to 
the duty of furnishing public information 
and directing a continuous campaign. A 
“contact” man is well known in some ed- 
ucational organizations, but almost un- 
known in the library field. Even in the 
few cases where such an officer exists, he 
often lacks authority. We librarians like 
to think of our detachment, of our schol- 
atly aloofness from everyday affairs. In 
research such an attitude is commendable, 
but in dealing with government we can- 
not remain aloof. If important gov- 
emmmental action affecting libraries is 
pending, we cannot always be judicial and 
await developments. Some state teachers 
associations maintain a state headquarters, 
fective even if at times misdirected, 
which has attempted to promote education. 
Neither the state library nor the library 
commission can assume this duty for li- 
braries. Why should not our state 
library associations follow the best fea- 
tures of this practice, with an active com- 
mittee continually at work and with 
suficient funds for expenses? What Ohio 
has accomplished by a similar method is 
well known. It is not always desirable 
to wait until an emergency arises before 
organization is effected. 

One municipal university in the middle 
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west has recently appointed a “contact” 
man to inform citizens of the work of the 
university. Such an office is even more 
necessary for the larger public libraries, for 
there is a great lack of information on the 
nature of our work. An assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction un- 
derstood “county libraries” to mean the 
closing of all libraries in a county and the 
concentration of all library service in one 
city in each county. Two well known uni- 
versity presidents have referred to heads 
of departments in the university library 
as “clerks,” although the assistants men- 
tioned had each three years of graduate 
study and could read several languages. 
All of us—A. L. A. Headquarters, public 
librarians and university librarians—have 
failed to show the public what we really 
mean by library service. A library public 
information service, or one or two pub- 
licity assistants, or “contact” men would 
certainly be of value. A few libraries, 
notably Des Moines, have organized such 
departments with excellent results. 

In addition to informing the public of 
the work and needs of the library, a pub- 
licity assistant should aid in stimulating 
reading. You and I believe that the man 
who forms the habit of reading has found 
a source of happiness which lasts through- 
out life. Why should we not do our ut- 
most to bring about more universal 
reading? It is our duty to supply books, 
but is it not a greater duty and a more 
valuable contribution to stimulate reading 
among those to whom a book is almost an 
unknown tool? 

Adequate library support will depend 
eventually upon the needs of the commu- 
nity, or rather the wants of the community. 
Our civilization is determined by our 
wants. As civilization increases, wants 
increase. A man completely satisfied with 
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himself and with his surroundings is hope- 
less. The wants of a community can and 
should be stimulated legitimately. And 
in the case of a library, the best method 
may be enthusiasm on the part of every 
librarian and every assistant for books. 


Have NEGLECTED HUMAN INTERESTS 


Dr. C. W. Andrews, my much-beloved 
chief of years ago, proposed to amend the 
famous motto of Terence to read, Biblio- 
thecarus sum; nihil de libros a me alienum 
puto. I should have preferred to retain 
both the motto of Terence and Dr. An- 
drews’ modification. We librarians must 
be fond of books. We must be enthusias- 
tic in recommending books to our readers 
and our friends. We must believe in 
reading. We must be able to talk books. 
But that is not all—we must be human. 
Cold looks, a frigid atmosphere in a li- 
brary, are to blame for a condition found 
not rarely—a reluctance to use libraries. 
We have gone far in the development of 
technical processes; we are emphasizing 
scholarship, as we should; but there has 
been some neglect of human interests. All 
of us are eager to serve our readers, but 
some of us have at times unwittingly given 
the impression that we were too busy or 
too impatient. We do not fail in our tech- 
nique, but we have not been so success- 
ful in dealing with people. 

A clergyman who has made considerable 
use of libraries gave me two command- 
ments and a daily reminder to be used 
by the library staff of Iowa State College. 
“Thou shalt love thy books with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul and with all thy 
mind. ‘This is the first and great com- 
mandment and the second is like unto it. 
Thou shalt love thy readers as thyself.” 
And we may sometimes need the reminder 
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—“Libraries are made for man, not my 
for the libraries.” There are possibilitig 
of greatly enlarged services far beyonj 
those any library is now rendering. My 
I give one example. Why should not gp. 
ery library in a small city and every brand 
library in a larger city have an index » 
subjects in which readers are concerned: 
an index to the interests of readers? Cop. 
mercial firms, including some bookstore 
have indexes to their customers. Som 
university libraries make notes of the sr. 
cial problems in research of their facultis 
and graduate students. Why should ne 
public libraries pursue the same policy and 
notify their patrons of new books and ney 
articles on subjects in their fields of in. 
terest? 

My last and most important principk 
is, the best claim for adequate support ¢ 
any library is the service the library i 
giving. 


To Sum Up 


May I be permitted to summarize: 


1. Libraries are part of government ani 
must follow the long-time trend of gor 
ernment. 

2. We must watch current social trend 
and take advantage of every opportunity 
to improve the positions of our individul 
libraries. 

3. Objectives in the form of local plas 
should be formulated, continually bom 
in mind and continually revised. 

4. The entire staff of a library shoul 
be utilized in continuing efforts to obtat 
adequate library support. The staff shoul 
enlist all the forces of the communi 
The job is too big for one man, the lib 
rian. Our younger men and wowt 
should be encouraged to assist. 

5. Publicity departments, or “conta 
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men, should be used deliberately to inform 
the public of the work of the library and 
to stimulate reading. 

6. Librarians must know books but they 
must also understand and like people. We 
must remain human. The fundamental 
daim for adequate library support is the 
service the library is rendering. 

Library service will continue to increase. 
You and I may help a bit or we may 
hinder and delay the development, but the 
trend of the last fifty years will continue. 
Libraries in Russia after the revolution de- 
veloped more than ever before. In Ger- 
many, through several changes in form of 
government, libraries and universities have 
remained. In Spain popular libraries are 
developing as never before. The expend- 
itures of libraries in the United States 
increased from $7,800,000 in 1900 to 
$69,300,000 in 1930, 900 per cent, and 
they will continue to increase. Who has 
heard of the closing of even one public 
library in this our greatest depression? 
The next port of the ship of state may 
be uncertain, around us may be the “shad- 
owy shapes of things to come;” neverthe- 
less, it is certain that public libraries and 
public education will be recognized in- 
creasingly as a necessary part of our de- 
mocracy. 

Thirty years ago, a student in electrical 
engineering who later became a famous 
scholar, well known to all of you through 
his books, wandered into a poorly equipped 
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college library at Ames, Iowa. The li- 
brary at that time had few books, but it 
did have a librarian with a gift. The 
student wandered into the library because 
he had nothing in particular to do on that 
rainy afternoon. The librarian called his 
attention to a new book by William James, 
Talks to students on psychology and to 
students on some of life’s ideals. He read 
that book and then, to quote him exactly, 
he “made a bee-line for Harvard to study 
under James.” Possibly if it had not been 
for the intervention of one librarian, the 
contributions of Dr. William Ernest 
Hocking to our civilization would never 
have been made. The latent interests of 
one student, who later became a great 
scholar, were awakened by one unknown 
and certainly underpaid librarian. And 
we have in our Association today many 
such librarians and library assistants. 

Some of us have had periods of dis- 
couragement during the last six lean years. 
Whenever the administrative officers of 
my college call me in to talk about a fur- 
ther cut in the library appropriation, a 
call which has come entirely too often 
during the last few years, one quotation 
always comes to mind. ‘We always went 
to the fight . . . and we always fell. But 
we always go and will keep on going... 
when it is required of us.” We may lose 
one fight for adequate support, but at least 
we shall keep on fighting, and eventually 
we shall win. 


D> * KE 
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Libraries and Librarians: From the 
Side of the Road 


By ROBERT M. LESTERt 


N COMMON with many others who 
work for foundations, it has been my 
lot and my living for nearly a decade to 
sit as it were at the side of one of the 
main traveled roads, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and to watch the race of men go by. 
There, during this period, I have had am- 
ple opportunity to observe certain move- 
ments and tendencies, to hear the confused 
shouts and murmurs of those who run 
to and fro on the highway, and to learn 
much from those wayfarers who have 
found time to rest with me by the way- 
side and to recount their experiences, relate 
their dreams, and reveal what they con- 
sider the proper destinations for themselves 
and for their fellow men. ‘These way- 
farers have been scientists, scholars, direc- 
tors, social workers, reformers, university 
and college presidents and librarians—all 
of whom were in search of funds to sup- 
port activities (plain and fancy) in the 
United States, and points north, south, 
east and west. These advocates of causes 
—the so-called “footpads of worthy 
causes”—have served, as the adult edu- 
cators say, to provide “that continued stim- 
ulation of the adult mind which is neces- 
sary to keep one in touch with a changing 
society and the modern world.” 

Certainly, I have heard a lot of talk 


+ See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
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about libraries in recent years, at meetings 
conferences, panels, round tables, and from 
advisory groups, consultants, readers’ ad- 
visers, directors of experiments, studies, 
projects and demonstrations, from libr- 
rians of all degrees, male and female, and 
from some who simply thought that a 
profession of library interest was the easi- 
est way to comparative wealth. 

These wayfarers with their individual 
stories, fascinating and truthful as they 
may or may not be, are but parts of the 
long and sweeping caravan which streams 
continually down the highway. My pur 
pose here is not to make witty, profound or 
prophetic observations upon the past and 
future of libraries and librarians, but to 
call your attention as briefly as possible 
to a few major movements and tendencies 
which from the records of the Corpora 
tion seem to have taken form and motion 
during the past twenty years—in particu: 
lar during the past decade—and in which 
the Corporation has had the privilege of 
associating its activities with the American 
Library Association and other agencies i 
the library field. After having listened 
all these years to librarians talking about 
libraries, it is my intent to aid your adult 
education by talking to you about the Cor 
poration and how it has tried to promote 
the cause of libraries. Such a review of 
the pleasant relations between the Corporé 
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tion and the library profession is unusually 
appropriate now, since the present year 
marks the end of the so-called Ten Year 
Library Service Program adopted in 1925, 
and also the one hundredth anniversary, 
on November 25, of the birth of Andrew 
Carnegie. 

The concept of the free public library 
4s an institution of social service, educa- 
tion and recreation, under local ownership 
and control, has been so long associated 
with the Carnegie name that the term 
“Carnegie library” is one of common par- 
lance today, and bids fair to remain so 
for at least another generation. It may 
be noted in passing that the term “‘Carnegie 
unit,” once an important device in educa- 
tional measurement, has already disap- 
peared. To many, what I have to say will 
be the recapitulation of familiar material, 
but you should remember that at least 
one-half of the present Association mem- 
bership has come into library work dur- 
ing the past twenty years. So my story, 
though old to some—to the elder states- 
men—will be new to many of the younger 
generation of wayfarers for whom Miss 
Aubry Lee Hill has spoken so persua- 
sively. You who are the older members 
of the Association are already “on to” 
foundation people and practices anyway, 
but we trust that the younger generation 
is not. 

It is believed by many librarians that 
the trustees of educational foundations in 
general are selected largely from the ranks 
of college and university presidents, libra- 
tians, and professors, and that foundation 
staffs are made up of experts and special- 
ists. As a matter of fact, such boards are 
generally composed of scientists, financiers, 
lawyers, doctors, and directors of large 
commercial and industrial enterprises. 
The Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
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Corporation, for example, with fifteen 
members, has but one university president 
on it. Through such boards of informed 
and intelligent laymen, acting for the lay- 
man who established the trust, there is ap- 
lied the knowledge and experience of the 
world of affairs to the theory and idealism 
of specialists, librarians, social workers and 
others who seek funds, and through this 
fusion efforts are made toward the ad- 
vancement of society. Rarely do founda- 
tions have staffs composed of experts—for 
experts do not lend themselves easily to 
consideration of the unbelievable variety 
of opportunity with which a general trust 
is confronted. Yet expert advice is al- 
ways available, and is continually secured 
from qualified outsiders who serve as in- 
formal and temporary advisers. Experi- 
ence has shown also that the retention of 
anyone in an advisory capacity tends, as 
a rule, to make him bureaucratic and im- 
pairs his ability to advise impartially. 
Hence, there are frequent changes in the 


list of Carnegie Corporation advisers in 
every field. 


SURPRISING INACCURACY 


The meticulous accuracy of librarians 
has become almost proverbial. Few 
trained or untrained ones fail to distin- 
guish between the New York Herald 
Tribune and the New York Times, nor 
do they confuse the American Library As- 
sociation and the American Library In- 
stitute. Yet, it is surprising to find many 
referring in their correspondence and rec- 
ords to grants from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration as having been received from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, which has never distributed, 
and cannot distribute any of its funds for 
library purposes. Two college librarians 
recently drew up Carnegie Foundation 
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bookplates to use in books secured from 
Corporation grants, and submitted them to 
me for approval. 


SoME MISTAKEN IDEAS 


In recent years the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, as a successor to Mr. Carnegie, has 
been so identified with library interests that 
many librarians, and a large part of the 
educated public, believe that the Corpora- 
tion was established by Mr. Carnegie 
solely for the benefit and control of libra- 
ries and librarians. Despite the fact that 
the final grants for library buildings were 
made in 1917, the Corporation still re- 
ceives an average of one hundred requests 
a year for buildings. Many demands are 
made each year that the Corporation do 
something about conditions in a given li- 
brary, or that the Corporation rebuke a 
local library committee for permitting or 
refusing to permit some particular meeting 
to be held in a library; that certain books 
be removed at once from a collection; or 
that the Corporation buy, say, 20,000 
copies of one book such as How fo secure 
screen charm, personality, and it for dis- 
tribution to Carnegie libraries. As it hap- 
pens, the Corporation does not own, 
control, supervise, administer or advise any 
library or library board anywhere; it does 
not have a library even at 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue; nor does it own or control any real 
estate, buildings, or equipment of any 
kind other than its office furnishings. 

As to library activities, many of you 
will be surprised to know that since its 
establishment in 1911, the Corporation has 
devoted but one-tenth of its total appropri- 
ations to library interests, and even during 
the past ten years, while library affairs 
have been of particular concern to the Cor- 
poration, only one-sixth of its income has 
been made available to library enterprises. 
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This is simply one way of saying that th, 
American free public library and its ag 
demic counterpart are going concerns, with 
their own momentum and are not depen. 
dent upon philanthropic support. This jp. 
dicates also that the Corporation has othe 
fields of primary interest such as adul 
education; fine arts; scientific and educa. 
tional research, study and_ publication; 
college, university, and general education, 
It is obvious, of course, that a library in. 
plication runs through all of these. 
The development of the free public jj. 
brary, as was stated in the Report of th 
Informal Library Conferences held ig 
New York and in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
in 1931, may be divided roughly into two 
stages, separated by the war of 1914-18, 
The Corporation has been intimately a 
sociated with both stages. In the first, the 
pre-war stage, professional and popular in- 
terest was centered on the erection of |i 
brary buildings and on the initial acquis: 
tion of book reservoirs. Mr. Carnegie, a 
an individual, provided nearly fifty million 
dollars for buildings, and after 1911, 
through the Corporation, some fourteen 
millions more were distributed. A total! 
2,507 buildings were erected; 1,900 d 
these were in the United States and Car 
ada. Our library records of this period 
deal chiefly with pleas and plans for build 
ings, the levying of local taxes for support, 
and the fulfilment of agreements upo 
which gifts were conditioned. It som 
began to appear—about 1914—that many 
pledges for revenue were not being kept, 
and that other significant conditions wert 
arising. On November 18, 1915, the 
trustees of the Corporation authorized the 
employment of, as they termed it, “a mat 
of high qualification to examine and tt 
port to the Corporation upon the result 
of the wide provision of public libray 
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buildings,” with such recommendations as 
his study might lead him to propose. Dr. 
Alvin S$. Johnson, then a professor of eco- 
nomics, now director of the New School 
for Social Research, was engaged to make 
the study. The Honorable Elihu Root, 
then and now chairman of the Corpora- 
tion board, in a letter of instruction out- 
lined the extent of the study, and there is 
acuriously modern and prophetic phrasing 
to some of the instructions. 
Johnson was told: 


Professor 


To estimate as far as possible the value 
of the social forces which have to do with the 
creation of the library in a community; to 
determine whether these social forces are 
quickened or are rendered less active by out- 
side aid; to form some idea of the function 
which the library may fill in communities of 
different types; to determine whether each 
library should be dealt with as a separate 
matter, or whether the library needs of a 
given region could best be served by a general 
study of that region; to treat library giving 
as a social question, not as a technical library 
question; to find what steps could be taken 
to make gifts to communities more fruitful 
and less likely to injure community spirit and 
initiative; to determine how communities 
have met their pledges; to inquire into 
library schools and to report on the adequacy 
of their output of trained librarians; and to 
report on other specific matters. 


This Johnson report, 4 report to Car- 
negie Corporation of New York on the 
policy of donations to free public libraries, 
submitted in January, 1917, was the first 
library survey supported by the Corpora- 
tion, and the forerunner of many others. 
The findings covered matters of personnel, 
facilities, and training, and provided a new 
basis for the operations of the Corporation. 
Professor Johnson says: 


Changes in civic life, in social and indus- 
trial organization, and in the popular edu- 
cational system, all have a direct bearing 
upon the problem of library service. Accord- 
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ingly, it is not possible for a philanthropic 
trust to fix upon a permanently valid policy 
respecting libraries. What was good policy 
twenty years ago may be indifferent policy 
now ; what is good policy now may be unsat- 
isfactory policy twenty years hence... . 

Accepting the view that the library is prop- 
erly a public service institution, we must 
face the question whether the founding of 
libraries is an appropriate work for philan- 
thropy, or whether the function should be 
left entirely to the public initiative. The 
conclusion is reached that when the public 
authorities have been sufficiently aroused to 
the necessity of providing free libraries, and 
when the service itself has become sufficient- 
ly well organized for public administration, 
there will remain no occasion for the em- 
ployment of philanthropic funds in this 
field.... 

There is still abundant reason why phil- 
anthropic funds should be devoted to the 
establishment of libraries, and perhaps even 
better reasons why such funds should be 
employed to work out the problems of library 
service and establish standards of efficient 
performance. 


CorPORATION ADVISED TO WorK 
THroucH A. L. A. 


You will probably be interested to know 
that the first mention in records of the 
Corporation of the American Library As- 
sociation as an agency through which li- 
brary interests might mbe stimulated, 
occurs in this report. It says: 


Library service as a profession enjoys a 
fairly compact organization in the American 
Library Association. Much valuable work 
is conducted by the Association for the ben- 
efit of its members, of such character as the 
interchange of experience through the official 
journal, the preparation of book lists, etc. 
There is reason for believing that the As- 
sociation, if better provided with funds, could 
offer a richer and more practical service to 
the associated librarians. It would be de- 
sirable for the Carnegie Corporation to work 
through the Library Association in the mat- 
ter of collection of statistics and other gen- 
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eral information pertaining to library 
conditions. It would also be possible, work- 
ing through the Association, to improve the 
quality of the book lists by which the smaller 
libraries are guided. 

It would be a relatively simple matter for 
the Library Association to undertake these 
and similar services. ‘They would involve 
an expense that in itself is not serious, but 
that would weigh heavily upon a purely mu- 
tual association of an underpaid profession. 
The Carnegie Corporation might properly 
urge upon the Library Association the as- 
sumption of services of the nature indicated, 
and grant in return a subsidy sufficiently 
generous to make the work feasible. 


A committee consisting of Mr. Mat- 
thew S. Dudgeon, representing the League 
of Library Commissions, and Messrs. W. 
H. Brett and George B. Utley, represent- 
ing the American Library Association, had 
assisted in the survey, promising, as they 
phrased it, that the committee would try 
“to exercise its best judgment and tact 
in conducting what it regards as a very 
delicate but exceedingly necessary inves- 
tigation” as to delinquency on the part of 
various communities. 

The period 1917-25 was a transitional 
one. War-time demands on money, labor, 
and materials, and war-time opportunity 
for developing library service led the Cor- 
poration to a new course. In 1917, it 
agreed: 


1. To aid the American Library Associa- 
tion to erect, stock and administer thirty-two 
army cantonment library buildings, for 
which the Association was collecting one mil- 
lion dollars (and I may say here that as an 
infantry private I first saw the mystic initials 
A. L. A. and learned that they did not indi- 
cate my native state, but a national library 
organization) and 

2. To end immediately its policy of making 
grants for free public library buildings no 
matter how anxious communities might be 
to have buildings. 
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No Grants Now Mabe For Buiipings 


Though originally adopted as a war 
measure, this policy was continually re. 
affirmed in later years. No new building 
grants were made, and in 1928 the last 
outstanding promise made before 1917 was 
off the books. 

This policy of no new money for build. 
ings gave the Corporation time to consult 
the library profession as to library needs, 
present and future. The question of train- 
ing librarians was an urgent one, and by 
March, 1918, the Corporation had in mind 
to set up a study of the schools for the 
training of librarians. An advisory group, 
consisting of Dr. Herbert Putnam, of the 
Library of Congress, Chancellor James H. 
Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University, and 
Dr. Wilson Farrand, of Newark Acad- 
emy, was appointed; and Dr. Charles C. 
Williamson, then of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, was engaged to make the 
study. His report, Training for library 
service, published in 1923, presented exist- 
ing conditions in such a way that the 
educator and the layman interested in 
educational problems were able to form 
a more accurate conception of the steps 
that should be taken to improve this phase 
of the library situation. This report, te 
gether with the work of the Temporary 
Library Training Board, served to fore 
cast a larger interest in a field to which 
Carnegie trustees had previously given 
little attention except in early grants to 
library schools at Atlanta, New York 
City, and Cleveland. ‘Then, too, as 
sequel to the successful handling of wat- 
time library problems and to a genera 
awakening, by 1914 the Association found 
itself in a position to accept new respons 
bilities and challenges. Dr. William $. 
Learned’s office memorandum, published 
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ater (in 1924) under the title of The 
American public library and the diffusion 
of knowledge, was another valuable and 
provocative addition to the meager list of 
brary studies. All this led to a series 
of conferences to determine the manner 
and means by which the Corporation might 
be of assistance in improving library service 
and training. ‘These led to the following 
recommendations : 


1. That scholarships and fellowships be 
established. 

2. That a graduate school of library 
science be established as an integral part of 
an American university. 

3. That the American Library Association 
be more adequately financed. 

4. That experiments and demonstrations 
be conducted over a period of years, con- 
stituting a concerted attack on the prob- 
lem of successful diffusion of library service. 

5. That the public library take definite 
steps to identify itself actively with the new 
movement known as adult education. 


The advocates of such a comprehensive 
program gradually came to substantial 
agreement and with the indorsement of 
the profession at large secured an orderly 
series of grants described in 1926 as the 
Library Service Program and involving 
a total of more than $5,000,000 over 
the ten-year period which is just now 
drawing to a close. Two millions of this 
was for the endowment—or semiperma- 
nent funds—of the American Library 
Association; one million was for the en- 
dowment of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School ; another million 
destined for endowment of library schools 
is still unallocated ; and the remainder has 
gone for support of other strategic train- 
ing centers and for Association general 
activities, 


In the ensuing period of expansion and 


development the Association found time 
not only to carry on its own program, 
but also to administer specific and sepa- 
rately supported projects for flood relief 
of small libraries, survey of southern li- 
brary schools, library extension service in 
the south, graded buying list of books for 
children, rural library work, librarians’ 
pensions, survey of Canadian libraries, a 
system of fellowship grants, and the re- 
lations between the public library and 
adult education. These projects and the 
enthusiasm of their proponents show the 
willingness of librarians to keep on trying 
new ways to bag readers. 


A. L. A. as AGENcy Has SURPASSED 
EXPECTATIONS 


It is not for me to speak here as to 
the effectiveness of the Association during 
these years. You have your own way of 
gauging that, but it must be said here for 
the Corporation that its relations with the 
Association—its membership, officers, and 
administrative staff—have been both pleas- 
ant and profitable, and the Association as 
an agency has more than justified—in fact 
has surpassed—the expectations expressed 
by Messrs. Johnson and Learned. 

It has been well said that in the last 
decade librarianship has become reflective. 
The chief concern now is not with acquisi- 
tion of books and structures, quantity 
circulation, invention of devices for fa- 
cilitating mass production in book reading, 
but with proper utilization of reading mat- 
ter and the equipment which houses it, 
quality circulation and sound library serv- 
ice. Librarians now tend to regard them- 
selves as actual or potential intellectual 
leaders in a community rather than as 
highly efficient book-handlers. Even in 


colleges, some librarians wish to shed their 
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professional cloaks and to be called “pro- 
fessor.” 


No Monopory Ser Up 


Another misapprehension under which 
many persons—even librarians—labor is 
that the Corporation and the American 
Library Association have set up some kind 
of monopoly, or combination for the re- 
straint of trade as it were, in the library 
field. As a matter of fact, it is a pleasure 
to record that other foundations, notably 
the General Education Board and the 
Rosenwald Fund, and scores of benevolent 
citizens have found the public and aca- 
demic library a suitable outlet for energy 
and money. Just as library enterprises 
are but one part of the Corporation pro- 
gram, and must depend permanently upon 
support other than from organized phi- 
lanthropy, so the Association is but one 
part or agency through which grants for 
library purposes are directed. In recent 
years large scale operations involving re- 
gional demonstrations in Louisiana, British 
Columbia, and Eastern Canada have been 
supported; more than a score of learned 
and professional societies and associations 
have been aided in library enterprises ; and 
specific library experiments and projects 
at a dozen individual libraries have been 
made possible—and all of these have been 
other than Association enterprises. 

Since the war, also, such changes have 
occurred in the undergraduate curriculum 
that the education of the student now 
depends far less upon what he hears in 
the classroom or what he is told by the 
teacher to study, than upon what he digs 
out for himself, not from a textbook but 
from many books. Curiously enough, 
many colleges making these curricular 
changes took few or no steps to equip their 
libraries to meet the new demands. This 


situation appeared to offer the Possibility 
of useful activity to the Corporation, and 
in 1928 there was set up an Advisory 
Group on College Libraries, to study the 
problem of improving the quality of book 
collections in American four-year liberal 
arts colleges. As a result of this study 
nearly one hundred colleges have beep 
aided over a period of years to develop 
their libraries through purchase of books 
for general undergraduate reading. Ap 
earlier project to develop dental college 
libraries and service was successfully car. 
ried out, and at present an advisory group 
is actively engaged in studying the junior 
college library with a view to making rec. 
ommendations for library development in 
this new type of educational institution. 
To be very brief: these varied library 
interests over a period of twenty-five years 
in the United States have called for more 
than four times the total of grants to the 
Association. 

In connection with the academic library, 
to which too little attention has been 
given, studies such as that of Professor 
George A. Works (1925) on univer 
sity and college libraries, of William M. 
Randall (1932), The college library, 
and of Dr. James T. Gerould (1932), 
The college library building, its planning 
and equipment, and Chapter V on o- 
lege library buildings in Klauder and 
Wise’s College architecture in America 
(1929), a statement of College Library 
Standards, made by the Advisory Group 
on College Libraries in 1932, and Charles 
B. Shaw’s, 4 list of books for college li 
braries, 1932—all have been mile posts of 
significance comparable to those already 
mentioned in connection with the public 
library. Time does not permit me to ft 
call to your attention at least a score of 
other far-reaching library studies com 
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ducted under auspices one step removed 
from the Corporation. 

This is a good time to carry your adult 
education about the Corporation one de- 
gree further. Mr. Carnegie made the 
Corporation responsible for a smaller fund 
of $10,000,000 the income of which can be 
applied only in the British Dominions and 
Colonies. From this fund have come many 
grants for the general purposes of col- 
leges and universities, for educational and 
scientific research, and lately for library 
development in Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and the British 
West Indies. Through reports on libra- 
ties by Ridington, Locke and Black in 
Canada; by Pitt of Glasgow, Scotland, and 
Milton Ferguson, in South Africa; by 
Ralph Munn, with E. R. Pitt of Mel- 
bourne, and John Barr of Auckland, in 
Australia and New Zealand; and by E. A. 
Savage of Edinburgh, in the British West 
Indies—from these have come a greater 
emphasis on opportunities for library de- 
velopment in some areas of which we in 
the United States are not acutely con- 
scious, but areas in which the people look 
for inspiration and leadership chiefly to the 
United States. From the income of this 
one fund more than a million dollars has 
gone for library development alone. 

What I have said thus far has been 
largely historical. Resuming the wayside 


figure of speech, the man at the side of 
the road, it must be confessed, has heard 
much discussion and criticism—preponder- 
antly good—as to libraries and librarians. 
Some of the passers-by have been alarmed 
at the multiplication of library chores, the 
scarcity of well-trained and educated 
young men in the profession, the refine- 
ments of technique, the development of 
professional jargon, the vociferous claims 
for professional recognition, the mission- 
ary zeal for conversion to reading—shall 
we say for taking too many books too 
often to too many people—the rise of sta- 
tistics, the dogged loyalty which induces 
most librarians to view with favor almost 
every proposal presented by their associ- 
ates, the lack of a suitable ratio between 
quantitative and qualitative effort. It is 
a pleasure for the man at the side of the 
road to be able to reply, however, that 
many of these things are the result of a 
young and growing profession which has 
devoted much of its energy in meeting 
pressing needs and demands in a post-war 
period, and that the best minds of the 
public and academic library world, while 
ignoring no aspect of librarianship, are 
devoting themselves to a careful study of 
what future policies and activities may best 
be developed for maintaining the library 
as a leading means of advancing and dif- 
fusing knowledge. 


>>> * KS 
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The Geography of Reading 


By HARRIET R. FORBESt 


N CONSIDERING the physical fac- 
tors which influence the use of books in 
college libraries we need to view three 
main aspects of college reading: easy 
access to books at all times, the possibility 
of locating the individual book at the time 
it is needed, and opportunity to browse 
among many books on many subjects for 
pleasure and for study. 

Scarcely any two college campuses are 
similar enough to warrant suggestions as 
to where the library should be located. As 
the center of college educational life, how- 
ever, it should be in as convenient a place 
as is possible. Many excellent books and 
articles have been written on planning and 
building college libraries. Let us only re- 
mind ourselves here that convenience in 
use, both for readers and librarians; room 
for growth within the library; and the 
possibility of additions which will neither 
mar the architectural scheme of the build- 
ing nor tend to make for inconvenience in 
use are three major points to be kept in 
mind. Changing needs within the library 
as its use changes with differing methods 
of education and library techniques re- 
quire flexible equipment. 

In general, small college libraries find 
it most convenient to place the main loan 
desk near the entrance to the library, the 
book stacks within easy walking distance 
behind the desk; the catalog near enough 
for quick reference for readers and library 


+ See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
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staff, not forgetting the catalog depan- 
ment. The reference room, which my 
also house periodicals and reserve books 
will very possibly be on the same floor, 
The browsing room can be in one of tw 
places, either close to the entrance wher 
there is little chance of its being missed, 
as in Yale and Harvard universities, or 
away in a quiet spot, as in Dartmouth and 
Hamilton colleges. The location of ; 
browsing room depends somewhat on the 
nature of those who intend to use it and 
to what purpose the college wishes it to 
be put. It is best placed in a prominent 
location in institutions which need to 
encourage reading among its students, 
whether because they are too busily en- 
gaged in extracurricular activities to think 
much about reading, or because they are 
the type who lack the reading habit. In 
the more leisurely college it may be placed 
in a quiet, secluded spot, but it seems likely 
that, unless a tremendous amount is done 


_~— 





in the way of advertising, the quiet spot | 


will not draw as many patrons as the | 


more prominent position will. 
The principles here set down for small 


college libraries are equally applicable to | 


larger institutions. Reserve book, periodi- 
cal, and reference collections will each 
be housed in separate rooms. Probably 
the reserve book room, which all students 
must use, can be located in a not to 
prominent place, but the approach to it 
should be away from general library traf 
fic, yet easily reached. This avoids the 
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confusion resulting from the great rush of 
students at the beginning of class periods. 

Some college libraries—Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is an example 
_find a combination reference and peri- 
odical room a workable combination. Such 
an institution in which students must re- 
fer to many educational periodicals needs 
to have periodical indexes and other ref- 
erence books together. Naturally early 
bound volumes of magazines are kept in 
the stacks. Otherwise they would take 
up too much space in the reference room. 
This method would apply to other col- 
leges specializing in other fields of knowl- 
edge. 


WuereE SERVICE SHOULD Be BEst 


A well organized, adequately staffed, 
and efficiently administered loan desk pro- 
vides what we may call “easy access to 
books at all times.” The faculty’s and 
students’ first introduction to the library 
will very likely be through this depart- 
ment. In a small college library it will 
be under the direct supervision of the li- 
brarian, in the medium size library under 
atrained assistant. Since first impressions 
create lasting opinions in most people, it 
is at the loan desk that the service should 
be of the best. The assistant chosen for 
this position should, therefore, possess a 
teal interest in people, tact, and a good 
cultural background. If the patron is to 
receive adequate help, merely handing 
over a volume called for is not sufficient. 
When books wanted are not available at 
the moment, the wise assistant will be able 
tofind out what the patron needs and often 
provide other titles which may suffice 
until those wanted are in the library. A 
knowledge of the book collection and of 
the subjects taught in the college will 
make it possible for the loan desk assist- 
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ant to be a real help in such cases. This 
type of service offers an opportunity to 
the assistant who enjoys working with 
people. If she knows, through visits to 
classes, the professors and the methods 
which they use in teaching, she can inter- 
pret many a vague request which comes to 
her at the loan desk. She will also be able 
to help the professors to learn what they 
can and cannot expect their students to 
find in the library. 

The trained person will organize the 
records and routine of the loan desk to the 
end that materials not on the stack shelves 
may be located at once. Complete records 
of all books in departmental collections, 
those in circulation or not available for 
any reason should be kept at the loan desk. 
Probably most libraries have some system 
by which books in circulation may be re- 
served for use when returned. In the 
small college library this is sometimes han- 
dled by telephone, particularly for faculty 
members; or by postal cards, if direct con- 
tact is not feasible. A systematic search 
for missing books should be made at regu- 
lar intervals. Nothing discourages a 
reader more than to be told a book is 
lost. He should always be told that a 
further search will be made and he will 
be notified of the result. 


CLOSED oR OPEN STACKS? 


The question of open or closed stacks 
was excellently discussed some years ago 
in the Library Journal. This survey of 
twenty colleges and universities, although 
made in 19149 is still the most detailed and 
practical treatment of the subject which 
I have been able to find in print. Unless 
the college was very large, the general 
opinion at that time was in favor of open 


1 All references are grouped at the end of this 
article. 
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stacks for the majority of the student body. 
What this entailed in the matter of extra 
work for the staff and relative loss of 
books seemed not to present real difficul- 
ties. The advantage to the students and 
faculty outweighed the disadvantage. In 
his summary the writer said: 


The stacks of most of the smaller college 
and university libraries (say, up to 1,000,000 
volumes) should be open to all students. As 
the size of the library increases above 1,000,- 
000 volumes, restrictions must gradually be 
imposed such as the requirement of the use 
of an application blank, or a permit issued 
upon an instructor’s recommendation, or a 
permit for pursuing special work. To dis- 
tinguish between the privileges of upper 
classmen and underclassmen does not seem 
necessary. Graduate students will always, of 
course, be specially favored. 


Reserve books come to mind, when the 
right book at the right time is considered. 
Whatever system is used for reserving 
books for required reading—and they vary 
not only among small and larger libraries, 
but among libraries of similiar size—the 
main consideration is that of placing these 
books where they will be most easily ac- 
cessible to the readers. Although it is not 
within the province of this article to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of methods now 
in use, we do need to consider what bearing 
they may have on students’ attitudes to- 
ward reading. 

The librarian of the small college li- 
brary can do much in bringing the whole 
collection into play, although he may be 
handicapped by its small size. He can and 
should be in direct contact with the needs 
of the various departments. He should 
know his collection and the subjects taught 
so well that he will be of assistance to any 
member of the faculty who is compiling 
a list of required readings. This problem 
will fall to the lot of the loan desk as- 
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sistant in the medium size college library, 
In a college large enough to have a sepy. 
rate reserve book room, the loan desk anj 
reserve book room assistants will together 
be responsible for this problem. In any 
case, the loan desk assistant has her finger 
on the pulse of the book needs from th 
point of view of the students; and th 
reserve book room assistant will know best 
what the faculty are requiring, since it js 
to her that they will send their lists of 
books. 

Whether books for required reading are 
placed on open or closed shelves does not 
matter if the students can get them quickly 
and easily. It will be well for any library 
to try both systems before deciding which 
is the most satisfactory, since the advan- 
tages of each cannot be determined with- 
out experimentation. Circumstances dif- 
fer so greatly in different colleges that the 
value of statistics seems doubtful. Miss 
Hill’s article? gives the most definite in- 
formation at present available for a cdl- 
lege which changed from closed to open 
stacks. In January, 1930, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, placed 13,000 
volumes on open shelves in one large read- 
ing room. ‘The slogan used to introduce 
this innovation read: “Better selection of 
books; no standing in line; opportunity 
for browsing; helpful advisory service.’ 
An article from which Miss Hill quoted, 
written by one of the students after the 
system had been in operation a few months, 
contained helpful comments on its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. On the whole 
it was heartily indorsed by one who had 
used both the closed and open stacks 
method. It was found that little reduction 
in staff resulted from the change, for ree 
sons given in the article. As to the 
relative loss of books under the two sj* 
tems Miss Hill’s comment is enlightening: 
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“There is no more reason for loss here 
than under the former system: none more 
than in a public library or a book store. 
Trust begets protection and observation 
of fair play.” Comparison of statistics has 
not been possible since inventory has been 
taken more frequently since the change 
than it had been previously. In general 
it may be said that the amount of co- 
operation given by the student body will 
point the way to the best system. Where 
many books on a given subject are held for 
a semester on reserve, there is an advan- 
tage to students in being able to browse 
among them. ‘They will be able to find 
some title, if not the individual ones de- 
sired. With the modern methods of 
teaching, fewer individual titles are re- 
quired and therefore fewer books need to 
be reserved for any length of time. There- 
fore, there may be an advantage in 
keeping these on closed shelves to insure 
their being there when needed. The 
newer tendencies in education away from 
the textbook method—including honors 
courses, survey courses, and the historical 
rather than the laboratory method in 
teaching elementary science—have been ad- 
mirably explained in an article in the 
Library Quarterly on “The Relation of 
the College Library to Recent Move- 
ments in Higher Education.’ 

Many professors now compile two lists 
for their courses; a short one including 
titles all their students must read, and a 
second one for background material—an 
excellent method because too many re- 
quired titles tend to dampen the student’s 
enjoyment in reading and in the course 
itself. Wherever possible a short reserve 
period seems advisable because books which 
may be required in one course may also be 
of interest for general reading. When 
they are no longer held for a short circula- 
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tion period, the same student who had to 
read them as class assignments may be in- 
spired to borrow them again when he can 
take more time for reading. 

A limited circulation period for back- 
ground material often offsets the need for 
keeping many titles on reserve. Overnight 
circulation generally means that books are 
on reserve; from one to three day circu- 
lation would be considered limited, or 
one to two week circulation for all other 
materials not mentioned on professors’ 
lists. 


FACULTY PRIVILEGES 


The wise librarian will handle the prob- 
lem of special privileges to faculty members 
with great tact. Materials needed by them 
for research should be lent to them for 
periods long enough to be helpful. This 
privilege may be granted to advanced stu- 
dents who are also doing research. But 
there is little reason to believe that special 
privileges need to be given to faculty as 
such. The old idea which caused this pre- 
rogative to be expected was based on the 
assumption that students were in college 
solely to study and their time could be 
wholely devoted to that, while professors 
were busy people doing research, teaching 
and correcting papers, therefore they had 
less time for reading and needed books for 
longer periods. This may be true to some 
extent today, but in many colleges, large 
and small, students must earn their living 
and their college expenses while they are 
studying—a triple burden which gives 
them less time for long periods of reading 
than they used to have. In all fairness to 
professors who expect their students to 
read the books they require, and to the 
conscientious students who want to learn, 
when books are held for reserve, faculty 
and students should have equal privileges, 
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with the weight of the balance on the side 
of the student who must complete assign- 
ments at a given time. 

The opportunity to browse among many 
books whether for pleasure or for study 
brings us to a consideration of publicity 
in its many phases. The amount of read- 
ing for pleasure done in a college library 
is directly dependent upon the variety of 
publicity methods which the librarian can 
devise. In the small college library they 
center about the loan desk. In the me- 
dium size library a browsing corner or 
room will provide the means. 

Let us consider the possibilities in the 
small college library where the librarian 
has every opportunity to know the stu- 
dents’ shifting interests throughout the 
school year. A genuine concern for young 
people—their points of view, their prob- 
lems, and their tastes—must be presup- 
posed. For wise friendly contact on the 
part of the librarian inspires confidence 
in his judgment and makes guidance wel- 
come. Members of the faculty, whose 
opinions the students respect, will become 
valuable allies in acquainting the librarian 
with lines of interest to be developed and 
in directing the students’ attention to the 
library’s resources for recreational read- 
ing. 

When the opportunity arises to install a 
browsing corner or room various problems 
need consideration. If the room to be used 
is furnished at least suitably, if not lux- 
uriously, the librarian will want to spend 
the available money on attractive editions 
of old favorites and outstanding new titles 
at first. An assistant, whose main concern 
is the developing of interest in recreational 
reading among students should be availa- 
ble to take charge of the room, for an 
attractive, comfortable room lined with 
good books will have no real influence 
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on the students without the personal g. 
tention of some member of the library 
staff. Where funds are limited or totally 
lacking for a browsing collection, a very 
creditable one can be gathered from th 
regular library collection. Under such ci. 
cumstances the librarian will probably fing 
it advisable to circulate the books. If the 
collection is duplicated in the stacks as jt 
is at Dartmouth College, it will not be 
necessary to circulate the books. If the 
library maintains a rental collection fo 
popular titles, these books can be trans. 
ferred to the browsing room when they 
have paid for themselves. 


EXPERIMENT IN LOCATION 


In a letter from Leon Carnovsky of the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago (from which he has given per- 
mission to quote) one sees very strikingly 
the influence of the physical location of 
books even in a browsing room. He 
writes: 

There is one section of shelving which direct- 


ly confronts the student when he enters the 
room. During the first month of the li- 


brary’s operation I placed the fiction in this | 


section. During the second month I moved 
all the fiction to another section and substi- 


tuted non-fiction on the more accessible | 


shelves. In spite of the fact that fiction was 
still quite accessible, there was apparent a 
noticeable drop in the proportion of fiction 
circulated as compared with the period when 
fiction was on the section more easily accessi- 
ble. At the end of the second month I again 
restored the books to their original sections 
and once again the fiction resumed a circu- 
lation very similar to that of the first month. 


Similar experiments will occur to every: 
one. Their results show quite definitely 
the need for the personal attention of 4 
browsing room assistant who is cognizant 
of the value of publicity. 
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Loan Desk DispLays ADVOCATED 

Whether or not there is a browsing 
room, a corner of the main circulation 
desk or a nearby table may well be re- 
served for special collections of attractive 
and interesting titles on different subjects. 
An arresting sign or a tastefully arranged 
bulletin board will serve to indicate the 
nature of each exhibit. The prominence 
given the display and the fact that it is 
nearby for browsing while the student is 
waiting for service at the desk, will bring 
the books to his attention. Such displays 
should be changed every fortnight—or 
oftener—since interest is seldom keen be- 
yond that period. Many appropriate sub- 
jects for these displays will occur to the 
librarian, and they will be as varied as 
the colleges are many. In general it might 
be well to mention matters of local, na- 
tional, and literary interest from which to 
select subjects. The librarian will con- 
sider not only already existing interests, 
but also those he feels should be stimulated. 

The bulletin board is an important fac- 
tor in this matter of the geography of 
reading. Placed just beside the entrance 
to the reading room, it may become the 
mouthpiece for the librarian. With care- 
ful planning it may serve many purposes 
—to draw attention to other books in the 
library on the same subject as that of the 
current display, to feature important arti- 
cles in recent numbers of magazines, or 
to make available reviews of new titles 
made attractive by a portion of the book 
jacket. One does not need to be educated 
to the value of constant systematic pub- 
licity. A book on the library shelf, be it 
‘ver so interesting, is likely to remain 
there indefinitely, but placed before the 
student’s eyes with some means of direct- 
ing his attention to it, it is a safe guess 
that it will soon find an eager reader. 
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A wide interest in the new books can 
be readily stimulated by keeping them on 
display shelves for a weekly period with 
the privilege of reserving them for use 
when they are available for circulation. 
Both students and faculty members who 
are known to be interested in particular 
fields which the new books cover will ap- 
preciate being informed of their arrival 
by a briefly worded postal on which the 
title of the book can be typed. 

Samuel W. McAllister’s experiment at 
the University of Michigan‘ is an excellent 
example of results obtained with two dis- 
play cases which were placed in the main 
corridor of the library on the reading room 
floor, one for fiction the other for non- 
fiction. Mr. McAllister states that the 
circulation statistics for 1930-31 showed 
an increase of 90,000 volumes over the 
figure of the previous year. ‘The normal 
circulation increase had been 5,000 per 
year. “During the football season,” he 
comments, ‘‘16 per cent of the books asked 
for were those not required and four-fifths 
of these were from the display cases.” 
This is a decidedly outstanding example of 
the influence of physical location of books 
on college reading. 

Brief notes on exhibits, new books or 
selected short reading lists on pertinent 
subjects may be written for the college 
paper. Able students may become inter- 
ested enough to want to write these them- 
selves. It is always wise to bear in mind 
the developing of student talent in these 
matters, since it will have more weight 
with the student body as a whole when 
the ideas appear to originate with them. 
The librarian is the guiding force behind 
each undertaking, but he will find his time 
saved when he can develop helpers on 
whom he can rely. In the matter of 
posters and signs, for example, even though 
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the librarian may have a natural aptitude 
for advertising art, if there is an art de- 
partment in the college, he will do well 
to interest the professor in poster and sign 
making as problems for class work, sug- 
gesting the subjects to be covered by the 
library through the year. By this means 
the students will become interested in what 
the library is doing for them, and an im- 
portant piece of work will be completed 
at the same time. 

Extra-mural libraries are being estab- 
lished in various colleges and universities 
of which the International House library 
at the University of Chicago, and the 
dormitory and classroom libraries at Ste- 
phens College are examples. In his arti- 
cle in the Library Quarterly® Mr. Car- 
novsky describes the organization of the 
former; B. Lamar Johnson in an article 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin® describes the 
latter. Fraternity and sorority house 
libraries have been given attention in 
Jackson E. ‘Towne’s article entitled, 
“Separately Shelved College-Library Col- 
lections.”” In small institutions rotating 
loan collections can well be used in lieu 
of those bought especially for this pur- 
pose. Miss Ethel Feagley and her staff 
of library consultants at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, are doing a valuable 
piece of work in the field of bringing the 
library into the classroom. Her article 
in the March, 1934, issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin® gives a brief outline of their ac- 
tivities up to that time. The emphasis 
is naturally on professional teaching aids, 
but similar methods can be used in other 
types of colleges. 

Whatever means a college library uses 
for creating the opportunity for its stu- 
dents and faculty to browse among books 
on many subjects for pleasure and for 
study, the keynote must always be intelli- 
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gent exploiting of the known and potentis| 
interests of its readers through all possible 
varieties of publicity. A shelf of books on 
display at the loan desk in a small College 
library, and a beautifully furnished ang 
well stocked browsing room represent the 
two extremes of good advertising. 

A discussion of the physical factors 
which influence college reading brings one 
to the remarkable conclusion that they may 
be the factors which make reading 
keep it from being—a life-long habit 
among college library patrons. 
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News From Madrid 


REAT BRITAIN and the Scan- 
dinavian countries are outstripping the 
United States in library work according 
to Charles H. Compton, President of the 
American Library Association 1934-35, 
and oficial delegate from the United 
States to the Second International Con- 
gress of Libraries and Bibliography re- 
cently held in Madrid, Spain. 

England especially through her central 
lending library for students and her ex- 
tensive system of county and regional li- 
braries has placed books within reach of 
practically every man, woman and child 
within her borders. ‘The United States, 
on the other hand, has 45,000,000 people 
with no library facilities at all. The 
United States is generally conceded to 
have introduced the free public library as 
an institution, but it no longer leads the 
world in the matter of library develop- 
ment. 


SPANISH HOSPITALITY 


Most lavish and delightful hospitality 
on the part of their Spanish hosts is re- 
ported by some of the forty delegates from 
the United States who were among 450 
representatives from twenty-five countries 
attending the second international library 
congress. 

M. Dualdo, minister of public instruc- 
tion, opened the congress, followed by M. 
Hernando, president of the Association of 
Libraries of Spain, who discussed the con- 
ference in relation to the development of 
Spanish libraries. William Warner Bishop 
of Ann Arbor, president of the Interna- 


tional Federation of Library Associations, 
who presided at several sessions, explained 
the aims of the congress, stressing particu- 
larly the fact that limitation of financial 
resources for libraries is an imperative rea- 
son for codperating more closely in the 
further improvement of the organization. 

Following the opening session, His Ex- 
cellency, the President of the Republic, 
Niceto Alcala Zamora y Torres, received 
the members of the congress at the nation- 
al palace. 

Space does not permit a full report of 
the sessions, which will be adequately cov- 
ered in the Actes to be published later, but 
resolutions passed by the popular libraries 
section, of which Carl H. Milam, secre- 
tary of the A. L. A., was chairman, and 
brief notes from three American repre- 
sentatives who attended the congress fol- 
low. 


PopuLAR LIBRARIES RESOLUTIONS 


1. The Second International Congress 
of Libraries and Bibliography has taken a 
keen interest in the excellent work done 
in the rural districts of Spain by the li- 
braries established through the “Board of 
Acquisition and Exchange of Books” and 
the “Board for Pedagogical Missions,” 
and it earnestly hopes that these organiza- 
tions and the whole popular library move- 
ment in Spain will continue to receive the 
moral and financial support necessary to 
carry on the work so auspiciously begun. 

2. The congress believes it to be of the 
greatest importance that the public li- 
braries of the world be given ample fi- 
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nancial support so that they may be put 
in a position to fulfil their important cul- 
tural purpose; and respectfully urges that 
appropriating bodies consider the need of 
increasing library budgets at this time to 
meet the demands of the populations in 
the present age of increasing leisure and 
growing interest in adult education, and to 
provide children with good reading in the 
formative years of their lives. The con- 
gress considers it of special importance 
that rural areas, now in many cases lacking 
library service, be provided with libraries, 
and recommends that necessary govern- 
mental agencies be established as advisory 
and supervisory centers where they do not 
now exist. 

3. Public library work in rural areas 
is most effective when closely coérdinated 
with library service in the cities and when 
there is close codperation with schools and 
other agencies. 

4. In order to achieve success in rural 
library service, it is necessary to provide 
library training in schools for professional 
librarians, and also courses for teachers in 
normal schools, and for non-professional 
workers in the rural centers. 

5. The congress supports the resolution 
adopted by the International Labour Bu- 
reau in Geneva, 1929, to the effect that 
national and international organizations 
engaged in supplying ships’ libraries for 
the mercantile marine are worthy of all 
possible support and that such work, if 
systematically carried out under expert 
guidance, is of the utmost value in pro- 
moting the mental and physical welfare of 
seafarers, as well as the best interests of 
the shipping industry; and it recommends 
that all library service on ships be carried 
on under government supervision or in 
coéperation with official library adminis- 
tration. 
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6. The congress urges that in all coup. 
tries further thought be given to extending 
and improving library service for patients 
in hospitals, through special training fo 
hospital librarians, expansion of service ty 
mental hospitals, and close codperation 
with public libraries. 


INTERNATIONAL LOANS 


Regarding international loans, Milton 
E. Lord reports: 

“Of the several topics considered by the 
Madrid congress, the question of inter- 
national interlibrary loans was perhaps 
the one that received the most definitely 
clear cut treatment. It was entirely natu- 
ral that this should be so. It was a ques 
tion to which the planning committee of 
the congress had given especial emphasis 
from the very beginning of its prepara 
tions. In the congress itself there were 
two whole days given over to detailed dis- 
cussion of the topic in group meetings, and 
the results of these discussions were then 
presented to a plenary session of the con- 
gress. The importance attached to the 
topic is indicated by stating that there 
were but two plenary sessions of the con- 
gress, other than the opening and closing 
sessions and that one of these was devoted 
entirely to considering international inter- 
library loans. 

“The deliberations were under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. Marcel Godet, 
director of the National Library of Swit: 
zerland. As collaborators he had many 
distinguished librarians and bibliographers, 
such as Dr. J. Muszkowski, director of 
the Ordynacji Krasinskich Library and 
Museum of Warsaw; Dr. Isak Collijn, 
director of the Royal Library of Stock- 
holm; Dr. H. Uhlendahl, director of the 
Deutsche Bucherei in Leipzig; Dr. J. Em- 
ler, director of the University Library in 
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Prague; Professor P. S. Leicht, of the 
University of Rome; and a number of 
others. Between them these various indi- 
viduals represented the points of view of 
eleven different countries. 

“The ground for the detailed discus- 
sions was laid by Dr. Godet in an illumi- 
nating comparison of the experience of va- 
rious countries in making interlibrary loans 
internationally. With this as a basis at- 
tention was then centered upon the for- 
malities and the necessary precautions sur- 
rounding loans of this sort, with consid- 
eration given as well to means for simpli- 
fying procedures and for meeting juridical 
questions that arise. 

“The general conclusions at which the 
discussions arrived were the following: 
that in general it is a more satisfactory 
and a more simple practice to carry on 
international loans directly from library to 
library rather than through the established 
diplomatic channels from country to coun- 
try; that international borrowing and 
lending can be greatly facilitated by estab- 
lishing within each country an information 
center through which the location of de- 
sired titles may be ascertained; that as 
far as possible there should be reciprocity 
between countries in borrowing and lend- 
ing; and that a fundamental principle of 
international interlibrary loans is that the 
borrowing library assume all responsibility. 

“In the practical field it was agreed that 
without waiting for the next international 
congress in 1940, steps should in the mean- 
time be taken in each country toward the 
improvement of customs and postal con- 
ditions for effecting international inter- 
library loans.” 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Summarizing discussions of professional 
training, Louis R. Wilson writes: 
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“Under the chairmanship of Dr. W. W. 
Bishop, president of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, two 
meetings of the section concerning the 
professional training of librarians were 
held, both being devoted to the considera- 
tion of training for service in scholarly 
and popular libraries respectively. 

“Dr. Bishop reported on the desirability 
of the exchange of librarians and on the 
provision of fellowships and other means 
by the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation through which li- 
brary school students and librarians had 
found it possible to study and observe li- 
brary conditions and practices in other 
countries. 

“Reports were made by representatives 
from Russia, Italy, Spain, Peru, Germany, 
the United States and France dealing with 
special phases of professional training in 
those countries. Spain has established a 
new school at Barcelona for the training 
of librarians for popular libraries. Fifty 
students are enrolled and through the 
school it is intended that a more adequate 
training may be provided for the develop- 
ment of this new type of library in Spain. 
In Russia, under the direction of the Soviet 
government, a complete system of train- 
ing has been provided for all types of li- 
braries from those of the high schools up 
to the universities. An advanced library 
school has been established at Moscow for 
the training of teachers in library schools, 
and government subsidies covering the en- 
tire expenses of the course are provided 
for 80 per cent of the students preparing 
for the position of instructors. 

“A most interesting proposal was made 
by the representative from Peru, in which 
it was suggested that provision be made 
for countries in which library development 
was not advanced, by means of which li- 
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brarians would be enabled to study in 
other countries and in turn could be visited 
by other librarians who could survey li- 
brary conditions and propose measures for 
the improvement of libraries. It was also 
proposed that a bureau of information be 
established by the committee of the federa- 
tion which could serve as a clearing house 
of information for the use of all countries. 

“The reports from Germany and the 
United States dealt more particularly with 
training, experimentation, and investiga- 
tion on the part of advanced schools, while 
the report from Italy dealt specifically 
with the new schools developed for the 
training of librarians for popular and sci- 
entific libraries. 

“A resolution expressing appreciation of 
the assistance of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the Rockefeller Foundation in 
providing fellowships and means of study- 
ing library conditions in various countries 
was passed by the section, and a copy of 
Role et formation du bibliothécaire re- 
cently published by the International In- 
stitute of Intellectual Codperation was 
brought to the attention of the delegates.” 


LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Mary Gould Davis comments: 

“The conference on Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Youth was held at the Palace 
Hotel in Madrid on Wednesday morn- 
ing, May 22, with Mr. Milam and Dr. 
Kildal of Norway presiding. 

“England, France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Poland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Mexico, South America, Canada 
and the United States were represented. 
Because of the short period assigned to 
each session, the papers, which will be 
published in the Actes, were not read in 
full, but each speaker was given five min- 


utes in which to make a brief statement | 


“Miss Gratia Countryman began th 
session with a short description of the 


school libraries in the United States. She 


was followed by the writer, who described 
briefly the children’s room in the North 
American public library. Monsieur Coy. 
ecque of France read a paper written by 
Mlle. Marguerite Gruny of the Bibli- 
othéque de L’Heure Joyeuse of Paris 
Miss Mistral, the consul general of Chile 
in Madrid, spoke of work with children in 
South America. Dr. Schuster of Ham. 
burg then read a short paper written by 
Johanna Muhlenfeld on the school |j- 
braries and the work with children in pub- 
lic libraries in Germany. He was fol- 
lowed by Sefiorita Quilez who described 
vividly rapid development of library work 
with children in Spain. Madame Mar. 
couska of Poland read part of a most in- 
teresting paper on the psychology of read- 
ing prepared by Madame Helena Rad- 
linska, the dean of the faculty of peda 
gogics in the free University of Poland at 
Warsaw. 

“England came next with Mr. Edgar 
Osborne, the librarian of the County Li- 
brary in Derbyshire, reading a paper on 
“Library Work with Children in Great 
Britain” written by Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers of the Croyden Public Library. In 
a paper on “Children’s Books from the In- 
ternational Point of View,” Mlle. Blanche 
Weber of the International Bureau of 
Education in Geneva brought together 
many of the points that had been made by 
the various speakers. 

“In the session on Libraries for Work- 
ers directly following, Signor Arrigo Fac- 
chini of Rome and Madame Anna Kravt- 
chenko of Moscow spoke of the libraries 
for children in the industrial and farming 
centers of the two countries. Francisco 
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Navarro of Mexico also brought the work 
with children and with young people into 
his report on Mexico. 

“Fach speaker used his own language 


and the gist of his remarks was translated 
into German, French and Spanish by 
Mlle. Weber. A lively discussion fol- 


lowed the papers.” 


D> * KE 


Illinois Libraries Get $600,000 
Book Fund 


HE largest state aid fund ever pro- 
vided for public libraries—as far as is 
known—has been made available for the 
coming biennium to free tax-supported 
libraries in Illinois. This $600,000 ap- 
propriation, together with an Ohio state 
aid fund of $100,000 and at least twelve 
appropriations for state library agencies 
which have been increased this year—in 
one case to nearly 250 per cent—are en- 
couraging evidence that libraries like 
schools are beginning to share in the eco- 
nomic upturn. 

On July 3, Governor Horner of Illinois 
signed H.B. 405, an act to appropriate 
$600,000 for the purchase of books and 
periodicals for approximately 270 public 
libraries in the state. The sum of $10,000 
is provided for the administration of the 
act. The bill passed the house with 102 
votes for and 7 against. In the senate, it 
was passed by 42 votes for, I against. 

Provisions of the bill stipulate that the 
fund shall be distributed as far as practi- 
cable on a population basis; that the board 
of trustees of each public library shall sub- 
mit to the secretary of state (who is state 
librarian) a list or lists of proposed pur- 
chases of books and periodicals and that 
after the approved purchases have been 
made by the local library, the secretary of 
state shall pay the bills. 


In Ohio, the state aid fund for public 
libraries is in addition to an increased an- 
nual appropriation for the state library 
approximately 250 per cent greater than in 
1933-35. In the following table, figures 
for previous appropriations are in most 
cases those reported when the appropria- 
tions were made. As changes are possible 
later either through state regulations re- 
garding salaries, grants from emergency 
funds or some other cause, it is not certain 
that they are absolutely exact. It should 
be noted that increases are in most cases 
restorations of budgets to or toward the 
figure of the pre-depression period. 


Annual Appro- Annual 
priation Appropriation 
State 1935-37 1933-35 
Idaho $ 5,857 $ 5,000 
Iowa 19,500 18,538 
Minnesota Increase of $5,000 for books, Ex- 


act appropriation figures not avail- 
able as most expenditures are in 
the general budget of the state 
department of education. 


Missouri 7:797 5,431 
Nebraska szgee (Nebraska ,000 (Ne- 
Library Com- raska Pub- 
mission) lic Library) 
ew 13,020—1935-36 10,385 + 
Hampshire 12,925—1936-37 $3,728 from 
7overnor’s 
Emergency 
Fund 1934- 
35. 
North 
Carolina 19,945 9,685 
Ohio 52,000 (+$6,000 16,223 
for administration 
of state aid fund) 
Oklahoma 23,160 8,560 
Oregon 47,290 43,511 
Texas 27,600 24,700 
Vermont 9,500 8,000 
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Denver Discussion of Training 


T THE Denver conference the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
sponsored a discussion of training below 
the library school level which was attended 
by more than one hundred and fifty 
librarians. 

Harold F. Brigham presented for the 
board a statement on the status of sub- 
professional training which will be in- 
cluded in fuller form in the Proceedings. 
He said in part: 

The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship wishes to precipitate some action on a 
major professional problem, the significance 
of which has long been recognized but the 
solution of which has never been attempted 
by any concentrated effort. The immediate 
purpose of the board is to obtain ideas and 
suggestions which may be referred to the 
board and to the Professional Training Sec- 
tion of the Association to be studied jointly 
with the codperation and assistance of the 
library schools and the American Associa- 
tion of Library Schools. From such a co- 
operative study it may be expected that 
definite progress will be made in the direction 
of a satisfactory solution of the problem. 


Mr. Brigham summarized the develop- 
ment of professional training of librarians 
and noted the trend toward more accredi- 
tation and general certification of libra- 
rians, which affects the present problem. 
Clearer definition, both of the purposes of 
sub-professional training and of the terms 
“clerical,” ‘“semiprofessional” and “sub- 
professional” is sorely needed. Any at- 
tempt to determine the kind of training 
that may be needed, he pointed out, must 
recognize certain major factors: 
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Separation of clerical work and distin. 
guishing semiprofessional from professional 
work. 

Classifying and grading the staff with 
adoption of an appropriate salary schedule. 

Recognition and possible accreditation of 
short courses designed to meet pre-deter- 
mined needs. 

Certification with due regard to both the 
state and national aspects of the local appli- 
cation of certification. 

Recruiting, in relation to professional and 
sub-professional work, and the need of giv- 
ing reasonable preference to local people in 
the selection of staff. 

Influence on a library of proximity toa 
training agency. 

Protection of librarians now in service 
and at the same time of libraries against the 
appointment of unqualified people. 


Many practical and helpful suggestions 
came out of the discussion as a whole. 
The need of some kind of training in serv- 
ice was reiterated, with emphasis appar- 
ently focusing on a practical short course 
of the apprentice type. Emphasis was 
laid also on the importance of a carefully 
planned system of examinations for both 
selection and promotion of staff members, 
the need of expert studies of library per- 
sonnel, preferably with the codperation of 
qualified outside organizations, whether 
local or national, and the need of better 
definition of terms and functions as ap- 
plied to staff and training. 

Clara Herbert’s discussion of “The 
Problem of Separating Clerical Work and 
of Distinguishing Between Professional 
and Semiprofessional Work,” will appeat 
in a later issue of the Bulletin. 
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The American Library Association— 


Today and 


By RALPH 


IBRARIANSHIP in America has 
traveled far since Charles Coffin Jewett 
presided over the first formal meeting of 
librarians in 1853 and the American Li- 
brary Association, organized in 1876, has 
kept in step with if not a step ahead of the 
development of the profession. 

Our Association is now stopping to take 
stock of its field and of the demands that 
will probably be made on libraries and on 
librarians during the next fifty years, taking 
into consideration the social and economic 
trends of the nation, and attempting to 
formulate goals for librarianship. 

It seems fitting therefore for the Ameri- 
can Library Association, which consists 
of and represents American librarianship, 
to examine itself at this time; to inventory 
its assets and to see how our profession has 
fared, and, possibly, to re-shape its develop- 
ment in order that it may meet future as 
well as present needs. 

Upon the most superficial examination, 
we find the American Library Association 
stronger financially than ever before, but 
considerably weaker in the affection and 
allegiance of its membership than might be 
desired. Talk of fission in, and discontent 
with the Association are current. Desire 





*Through consideration and discussion of the pro- 
posals embodied in this paper should result in more 
intimate and widespread knowledge of the corporate 
structure of librarianship, and, it is hoped, will lead 
to measures of value to the profession. Discussion 
is theretore not only welcome, it is desired.—R. R. S. 

tSee Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 


Tomorrow 
R. SHAWt 


for separation has been expressed and 
argued before one of its integral parts at 
an annual convention of the Association, 
and at least one professional group has al- 
ready pulled its anchor out of the Associa- 
tion’s sea and has dropped it into a pool of 
its own. In addition, certain local and 
regional groups of librarians in many parts 
of the country have been growing increas- 
ingly independent of and dissatisfied with 
the Association. 

Such fissions, if they continue to occur, 
will further weaken the position of li- 
brarianship in America because they can 
result only in dissension both within the 
Association and among a multiplicity of 
impotent, non-representative societies. No 
other association can reasonably expect to 
replace the American Library Association 
but we have failed to take into considera- 
tion two factors which are important in the 
functioning of a national professional or- 
ganization, and our neglect of these factors 
has resulted in the present loose structure 
of corporate librarianship in America. 
These factors are: (1) local or regional 
subdivisions, and (2) professional classi- 
fication of membership. 


DEVITALIZING Factors CONSIDERED 


To many of its members the American 
Library Association is an office in Chicago. 
It is brought home to the east, the south, 
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and the west only through occasional con- 
ventions. The lack of local and regional 
subdivisions is the basic reason for the 
growth and increasing emphasis on inde- 
pendent local societies at the expense of a 
national librarianship. Each of these local 
bodies exacts its toll of depreciating dollars 
in direct competition with the American 
Library Association; each issues its 
ephemeral sheet in one form or another; 
and the members of each local society tend 
to consider it better or more important 
than any of the others. 

There is no room for provincialism in 
professional librarianship but the essential 
nature and valuable function of local 
groups in any profession are established 
beyond dispute, as is evidenced by the most 
cursory examination of the literature on 
the formation and development of our 
other great national professional societies. 
So long as our national and state associa- 
tions continue to compete for librarian sup- 
port, the American Library Association 
cannot do anything which is likely to re- 
duce income from membership dues, and 
which would imperil its program of pro- 
fessional activities. Until it strengthens 
its position as the library association of the 
country, the A. L. A. can do little toward 
raising professional standards. 


LocaL CHAPTERS ADVOCATED 


It is therefore essential that the national 
association decentralize its work. Local 
and regional chapters of the Association 
should be formed wherever they may be 
required. Local associations should be en- 
folded in the local chapters. This should 
preferably be done by making them in- 
tegral parts of the Association, but if 
that could not be effected, they should 
be accepted as entities within the chapters. 
There can be no question that they form 
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important parts of American librarianship 
and the closeness of the bond between as, 
sociations in our field is evidenced by their 
interlocking memberships and by the shift. 
ing of librarians from the field of one a. 
sociation to that of another. 

This amalgamation of the various socie 
ties within the American Library Associ. 
tion would mean that a librarian woul 
pay dues to one association only. It woul 





mean that instead of receiving scraps of | 
literature from half a dozen societies, }j- | 
brarians would receive one comprehensive | 
bulletin from the Association and woul | 


find therein not only nation-wide news of 
the profession, but also sections devoted to 
the activities of each chapter. In addition 
to keeping librarians advised of all profes 
sional work being done in each region, such 
a publication would make it possible to 
print worth while papers read before local 
meetings. This would in turn have a 
double advantage in that it would provide 
an incentive for the preparation of better 
papers for local meetings, and would sup 
ply a means for simplifying the excessively 
complicated structure of the annual con- 
vention of the Association, for it would no 
longer be necessary to crowd the year's 
work into one hectic week. Above all, how- 
ever, this combination of our too numerous 
local organizations through the provision 
of local chapters of the American Library 
Association would mean that librarians 
throughout the nation could work as 4 
body to raise our professional standards to 
the highest possible level. 

The many advantages that would accrue 
to librarianship, librarians, and the A.LA 
through the provision of local chapters of 
the Association would, however, be nulli- 
fied if the second factor mentioned above, 
professional classification of membership, 
should not be given due consideration. 
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Here too we can learn much from other 
national professional societies, for this 
problem confronts all national organiza- 
tions in fields in which the problems, inter- 
ests, and degrees of achievement of the 
individual members vary greatly. The 
American Library Association has taken 
cognizance of some of these factors, as is 
evidenced by the presence of many separate 
groups within the Association, and of its 
special publications intended to care for 
the acknowledged differences in problems 
andinterests. ‘This division into groups on 
the basis of problems and interests, which 
is exceedingly important, may be consid- 
ered horizontal division, i.e., with each of 
the groups on the same plane and with 
each approximately equal in emphasis to 
the others. However, no provision has 
been made for division in the vertical 
plane, and it is here that the break is oc- 
curring. 


New MEMBERSHIP STANDARDS NEEDED 


Most professional associations have made 
this vertical division one of their first steps, 
and the recognition of the need for such 
division in the American Library Associa- 
tion is shown most clearly by the formation 
of the Junior Members Round Table, a 
group which meets entirely outside the 
horizontal divisions originally provided by 
the Association. In the meetings of the 
Junior Members Round Table, the 
younger member feels that he is appearing 
before his peers and can freely express his 
opinion without fear of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of his seniors in age or experience. 
The Junior Members Round Table thus 
Provides a training ground and a proving 
ground for younger members. It provides 
amethod for selecting younger members of 
proven ability for serious work on the com- 
mittees and projects of the Association. 
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For these reasons the Junior Members 
Round Table should be incorporated as a 
functional part of the Association rather 
than as an accessory of the annual conven- 
tions. Its membership should be limited 
to truly junior members, and all younger 
members should be required to pass through 
this “training school of the American Li- 
brary Association” before they are per- 
mitted to assume the responsibilities of full 
membership. 

This would require complete vertical di- 
vision of the Association. The chief merit 
of the present unclassified constitution of 
the Association apparently lies in the impli- 
cation of democracy which it supplies. 
However, this democratic tendency applies 
more to the admission of members than it 
does to administration of the Association. 
As a result, any person who is willing to 
contribute three or five dollars to the Asso- 
ciation annually, and who may or may 
not have worked in a library in any 
capacity, can join the Association with full 
privileges of membership. 

Vertical division on the basis of profes- 
sional ability and achievement, which func- 
tions in the government of the Association, 
should be made the basis for active member- 
ship. This would result in many advan- 
tages to librarianship and thus, of course, 
to the American Library Association. No 
good purpose is served by the admission of 
unqualified and indifferent members. On 
the other hand, the man whom the Asso- 
ciation needs and wants will esteem mem- 
bership more highly if he is convinced that 
the qualifications he is required to meet are 
sufficiently strict to command his respect. 

In addition to increasing the member’s 
respect for the Association, vertical division 
would clearly demonstrate to the public, in- 
cluding those members of our public who 
are directly responsible for library service, 
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that librarianship is a profession : for librar- 
ians would have a strictly professional or- 
ganization. It would automatically place 
individual librarians on their proper pro- 
fessional planes, and their status in the As- 
sociation would replace pages of data about 
their experience and other qualifications, 
because the minimum requirements that 
must be met to attain that grade of mem- 
bership would be known. It would also 
provide an impetus for professional devel- 
opment for a librarian could no longer be 
content to state merely that he is work- 
ing in our field if there were various well- 
known grades of membership in the pro- 
fession; he would strive to fit himself for 
the highest type of membership. Further- 
more, it would do away with one of our 
greatest inconsistencies. We now bend all 
our persuasive powers to effect state certifi- 
cation of librarians, while we ourselves rate 
the book stamper on a par with the head of a 
library on our A. L. A. membership rolls. 

There are at present many capable li- 
brarians who can see no good reason for 
joining the Association, notwithstanding 
the constant urging of hard-working mem- 
bership committees. With reorganization 
of the American Library Association on a 
professional basis it would no longer be 
necessary to importune librarians to join. 
Membership in the Association would be- 
come an essential part of every librarian’s 
professional equipment. For this very 
reason, it would also be possible for the As- 
sociation to establish a code of professional 
ethics and to enforce it. 

We should be lacking in appreciation 
and gratitude if in such a reorganization 
of the Association we should fail to make 
room for the many non-librarians who have 
done and are doing much to advance our 
work. But these should be differentiated 
clearly from the professional members. 
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It might be well to consider the poss. 
bility of encouraging younger members of 
the profession to join the Association early 
by making the dues for the lower grades 
of membership nominal, and then scaling 
them up to provide an income sufficient to 
replace the incomes of the various societies, 

Referring again to the matter of state 
certification of librarians, there could be no 
better basis for a universal scheme, which 
might be adopted uniformly by all states, 
than the self-certification of the profession 
upon the highest professional lines, so that 
the attainment of a certain grade of mem- 
bership in the American Library Associa- 
tion would automatically confer certifica- 
tion of that grade in the various states, 
This is not impossible of achievement. We 
have examples of codes set up by other pro- 
fessional societies which have been adopted 
as standard practice throughout a number 
of states. 


CLASSIFICATION DIFFICULTIES SEEN 


Difficulties would undoubtedly be en- 
countered in reorganization. One problem 
which has always confronted librarians has 
been that of determining the relative status 
of library school graduates and persons who 
have had no library school training in the 
profession of librarianship. One way to 
settle this matter is suggested in the ap- 
pended tentative scheme for classification of 
members of the Association. Furthermore, 
it would be essential that the privileges of 
members of long standing be preserved. 
This would mean that some time would 
elapse before the scheme could become fully 
operative. However, it may be anticipated 
that members of long standing will be glad 
to present their qualifications for classified 
membership, and since the scheme would 
apply to new members immediately, the 
time required for a shift to the new scheme 
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would be comparatively short. It would also 
beessential that these requirements be made 
substantial, for we must bear in mind that 
they will fix our professional status. Full 
membership should be exclusive, but the 
subsidiary classes of membership should be 
inclusive. It will also be necessary to estab- 
lish a permanent body to pass upon applica- 
tions for membership, and this body must 
realize fully the importance of its work. 
The appended scheme for membership 
suggests one way in which reorganization 
might be effected. This plan has been de- 
yeloped from the membership classification 
schemes of several national professional so- 
cieties. It is, therefore, not a new scheme, 
but is one which has functioned satisfac- 
torily for many years in societies similar to 
our own, here adapted to the special re- 
quirements of librarianship. The require- 
ments inserted are to be considered as being 
only illustrative of the principle involved. 


NinE MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATIONS 
SUGGESTED 


The following “tentative plan for Classi- 
fication of Members of the A. L. A,” is 
proposed for criticism and comment as a 
possible solution of the membership prob- 
lem: 


Professional librarians in the United 
States and Canada shall be eligible for 
corporate membership in the American Li- 
brary Association. Corporate members 
shall be designated as Incorporated Mem- 
bers (unclassified), Members, Associate 
Members, and Junior Members. ‘There 
may also be connected with the Association: 
Fellows, Life Members, Honorary Mem- 
bers, Affliate Members, and Student Mem- 
bers, who may be entitled to all the 
privileges of membership except the right to 
vote and to hold office; excepting that Life 
Members or Honorary Members elected 
from the corporate members shall retain 
their right to vote and to hold office. 
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Incorporated Members: All members in 
good standing who have been members of 
the Association for not less than five years 
preceding the reorganization shall auto- 
matically become corporate members of the 
class designated as Incorporated Members, 
and these shall be the only persons admitted 
to this class of membership. This class of 
membership shall be continued until there 
remain not more than 1,000 Incorporated 
Members, at which time the class shall be 
discontinued and the members remaining in 
it at that time shall be required to apply for 
classified membership. 


Members: A Member, at the time of his 
admission, shall be qualified to organize, 
direct, and operate a library. He shall have 
been graduated from an accredited library 
school* and shall have been in active prac- 
tice of the profession of librarianship for 
not less than ten years of which at least five 
years shall have been spent in a responsible 
position in library work. He shall be not 
less than thirty-five years of age. 

Associate Members: An Associate Mem- 
ber, at the time of his admission, shall have 
been graduated from an accredited library 
school* and shall have been in active prac- 
tice of the profession of librarianship for not 
less than five years, of which at least one 
year shall have been spent in a responsible 
position in library work. He shall be not 
less than twenty-nine years of age. 

Junior Members: A Junior Member, at 
the time of his admission, shall have been 
graduated from an accredited library school,* 
and shall have been in active practice of the 
profession of librarianship for not less than 
one year. 


Affiliate Members: An Affiliate Member 
shall be a person who by virtue of training 
or experience has gained a position in his 
special pursuit qualifying him to codperate 
with librarians in the advancement of pro- 
fessional knowledge and practice, but who 
is not a professional librarian. 


*In considering the qualifications for membership 
of any grade, three years of varied professional ex- 
perience shall be deemed the equivalent of graduation 
from an accredited library school; and each additional 
year of library school training shall be considered 
equivalent to three years of additional practical ex- 
perience. 
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Honorary Members: Honorary Mem- 
bers shall be selected only from persons of 
acknowledged eminence in some branch of 
librarianship or the fields of work related 
thereto. 

Fellows: Fellows shall be contributors 
to the permanent funds of the Association. 
They may or may not be eligible for cor- 
porate membership. 

Life Members: Life Members shall be 
corporate members who have paid dues to 
the Association for thirty years, or who 
have paid their dues to the Association in 
the form of a lump sum, and who are 
therefore relieved from further payment of 
dues. 

Student Members: Students in ac- 
credited library schools, and employees of 
libraries who cannot meet the requirements 
for Junior Membership, shall be eligible for 
Student Membership. 

Persons teaching librarianship in ac- 
credited library schools shall be considered 
as being in active practice of the profession 
of librarianship. 

Any person having the necessary qualifi- 
cations prescribed for corporate or other 
membership shall be eligible for such 
membership, though he may not be prac- 
ticing the profession of librarianship at the 
time of application. 


It should be noted especially that the 
above scheme is offered as a point of de- 
parture only. It is not intended for appli- 
cation in its present form, but is intended 
to serve as a starting point for discussion 
which might eventually lead to formula- 
tion, by the American Library Association, 
of a scheme which would be applicable in 
practice. 


Vatican Library Cards 


Tue A. L. A. Codperative Catalog- 
ing Committee, Keyes D. Metcalf, chair- 
man, calls the attention of librarians to 
the following statement on Vatican 
Library cards, prepared by Wryllis E. 
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Wright of the staff of the New York 
Public Library, formerly librarian of the 
American Academy in Rome: 


Since 1930 the Vatican Library has been 
printing cards for new accessions for which 
Library of Congress cards are not available. 
These cards are made in accordance with 
the Vatican’s Norme per il catalogo degli 
stampati, which follow closely L.C. prac. 
tice, with exceptions notably in religious and 
ecclesiastical headings. The cards corre. 
spond to American standards in format and 
typography, and contain L.C. classmarks, 
They can be used in any catalog which con- 
tains L.C. cards. The total number of en. 
tries cataloged in the first five years was 
11,646, for which 12,955 cards 
printed. 

A special feature of the work of the 
Vatican Library has been the analyzing of 
Festschriften and other monograph collec- 
tions. A list of one hundred and twenty-five 
such volumes for which cards are now avail- 
able has just been issued. 

A number of American libraries already 
possess depository sets of these cards, and 
other institutions which are compiling union 
catalogs for bibliographical purposes might 
well be interested in them. So far no libra- 
ries on this side have secured them for in- 
clusion in the regular catalogs. The chief 
objection to their use here is that certain 
types of entry, such as names of countries, 
anonymous classics, and so forth, notes and 
subjects are given in Italian. The headings 
would need to be erased and rewritten, but 
the subjects, which are made on the same 
principles as those used by the Library of 
Congress, could easily be translated. Except 
for books needing extensive bibliographi- 
cal notes, it would seem as if these 
cards could be used in many American 
libraries. 

The cards may be secured from the Vati- 
can Library for 0.20 lire each, or 2601 lire 
for a depository set complete through 1934 
Beginning with 1935 the price of new cards 
will be 0.17 lire each. Inquiries regarding 
the cards should be addressed to Mgr. 
Eugéne Tisserant, Pro-Prefect of the Vati- 
can Library, Vatican City, Italy. 
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Library Broadcasts to Children 
in School 


By JULIA L 


= than a year of participation in 
the local School of the Air radio program 
is obviously insufficient to warrant deduc- 
tions either sound or lasting. But it has 
been sufficient for us to learn much that 
we did not know before, and may possibly 
afford others an opportunity to profit by 
our experience. 

The Rochester Public Library was 
offered a fifteen minute weekly broadcast 
for the school year as a part of the Roches- 
ter School of the Air program of the 
board of education, sponsored by 
WHAM, the Stromberg-Carlson station 
in Rochester, and WHEC, the station of 
the Gannett newspapers. We were asked 
to talk to seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
girls and boys about books and authors 
but were not otherwise limited in any way 
whatsoever. The invitation to the library 
to participate in the local school radio 
program without limitation of subject 
matter was at least a partial recognition 
of the principle that fifteen minutes a week 
of school time could be spent profitably 
on children’s literature even though it had 
no specific relation to the curriculum. 
We aimed, therefore, to provide a pro- 
gram that would be entertaining without 
being primarily popular in appeal, and to 
give talks that would definitely promote 


—— 
tSee Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
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the reading of desirable books through dis- 
cussion of the books themselves and by 
arousing an interest in their authors. 

From the library’s point of view, broad- 
casting to school children during school 
hours provides ideal conditions. The audi- 
ence is picked and definite, and practically 
guaranteed. One comes as close as pos- 
sible to having a “predictable audience.” 
It is true that a teacher may turn her radio 
off if she chooses, and she occasionally does, 
but the public opinion in her classroom 
prevents it happening often. 

The preparation of material to present 
under such conditions, with definite age 
limits and the usual proportion of boys and 
girls, becomes comparatively easy. We 
were somewhat concerned at first with the 
inclusion of ninth grade pupils in our audi- 
ence, since, in the Rochester Public Li- 
brary, we make our division between 
children’s and adult departments between 
the eighth and ninth grades. Some of our 
listeners were thus patrons of the chil- 
dren’s department and some were entitled 
to use the adult room. But the wide 
range which children cover in their read- 
ing interests made this inclusion of three 
grades relatively unimportant for our pur- 
pose. A teacher responsible for the litera- 
ture broadcasts, however, in which his 
correlation with the curriculum was neces- 
sarily close, found that even two grades 
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were too much and insisted on an arrange- 
ment which would give him an audience 
of pupils of only one grade at atime. His 
difficulty lay in the selection of suitable 
material for two grades, not in the prepa- 
ration of it. 


PLEASANT FOLLOW-uP ASPECTS 


The follow-up work with this sort of 
audience has pleasant aspects. In the 
preparation of script it is not necessary, for 
example, to repeat the names of books you 
wish to recommend or to spell the names 
of authors, a practice which can become 
so tiresome to the listener but is so essen- 
tial if the broadcast is the only contact. A 
booklist is prepared in connection with 
nearly every broadcast. It is mailed to the 
teacher for her class bulletin board in time 
to reach her on the day of the broadcast, 
or on the day following if we wish to make 
our approach to the subject without hav- 
ing it known in advance. In addition to 
the books specially mentioned, other re- 
lated material is suggested, other books by 
the same author, or any information that 
will suggest further reading along the 
same line. In the public library branches 
these books are all made available in a 
separate section labeled “Rochester School 
of the Air” as long as the interest in them 
continues. The current book list is posted 
nearby and the earlier lists filed in a loose- 
leaf binder. Some of the children’s rooms 
keep a radio scrapbook in which the book 
lists, jackets of books recommended in the 
broadcasts, and pictures, clippings, and 
other information about their authors are 
all assembled. 

There has been a steadily growing de- 
mand for the books recommended.* While 

*A copy of the schedule of broadcasts, together 
with lists of suggested readings on each subject 
may be borrowed if a request is addressed to the Pub- 


wae A Division at A A. Headquarters, 520 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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the first broadcasts brought a limited num. 
ber of requests, there is now a constant 
stream of them. It is convincing evidence 
that we have succeeded in stimulating 
more than a superficial interest. If, after 
six months, children are still reading along 
lines suggested in some of the very first 
broadcasts, it is reasonable to assume that 
they are learning to select their reading 
matter intelligently rather than casually, 
They are coming to acquire the pleasure 
of having a continuity of interest. We 
have tried consistently to build toward 
this end, of course, and to keep alive and 
foster interests aroused by earlier broad- 
casts. This can be done, for example, by 
calling attention to a new title that has 
just been added in some particular field 
previously considered, or by mentioning 
a magazine article that gives further in- 
formation about something we have already 
discussed. In some cases we have actually 
purchased titles, which we might not oth- 
erwise have considered for children’s use, 
in order to satisfy the demand a broadcast 
has aroused. It has been almost impos 
sible, for example, to get enough material 
on deep sea diving, salvaging and wreck 
hunting to follow up two of our talks. 

Since the School of the Air is designed 
for definite school instruction, the field for 
choice of material is unhampered, so far 
as we can discover, by copyright laws. 
There can be no more infringement of 
copyright privileges in talking to school 
children over the air about books and in 
reading selections from them than there 
could be in using the same books in a story 
hour. 

One last advantage in a library radio 
program presented as a part of school work 
lies in the fact that, coming as a break 
in the regular class work, it becomes rel 
tively interesting quite apart from its mer: 
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its. There are many schools today, and 
many teachers, who are making the regular 
work so engrossing that interruptions are 
by no means so welcome as they were 
under less happy teaching methods. Even 
so, fifteen minutes in which routine tasks 
may be put aside have still enough novelty 
to provide a receptive audience. One little 
girl made haste to reassure us on this point. 
“I like your broadcasts,” she wrote, “not 
only because we get out of working.” It 
is even possible that they provide a few 
moments of needed relaxation for the 
teacher. This thought was suggested by 
a letter from another child, saying, “We 
like it when your programs are funny be- 
cause they make our teacher so good-na- 
tured.” 


A Few DISADVANTAGES 


There are a few disadvantages as well 
as advantages that must be admitted in 
this arrangement. The obvious one is the 
dificulty of avoiding duplication of mate- 
rial. When the motion picture of David 
Copperfield was shown in town during the 
week in which Dickens’ birthday comes, it 
was logical that, in our desire to present 
timely material, we should prepare a 
broadcast on Dickens and the David Cop- 
perfield Library in London. It was 
equally logical that the literature teacher 
should be presenting three weekly broad- 
casts on Dickens as part of his course with 
the same desire to be timely. We will 
not err again in this respect. Such an 
overdose of one subject can accomplish 
little good even though the approach in 
each case is different. Programs by dif- 
ferent speakers, therefore, to which the 
same audience listens must be prepared in 
collaboration and after consultation even 
though this adds to the time required for 
Preparation. Only the closest codperation, 
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the most unselfish division of desirable ma- 
terial and the most objective regard for 
the broadcast itself can prevent tiresome 
repetition. 

One other disadvantage of the particu- 
lar conditions under which our broadcast- 
ing has been done is that we cannot rely 
entirely on our fan mail as evidence of 
what we have accomplished. We wish 
that the hundreds of letters from the girls 
and boys we received had been indepen- 
dently and spontaneously sent, but we 
know, of course, that they are usually writ- 
ten as class assignments, and as part of 
the drill in letter writing. Some teachers 
correct them, others send them on exactly 
as written, but in any case the influence 
of the teacher has been a factor to some 
extent in their writing. Phenomenal suc- 
cess or apparent failure, as deduced from 
such fan mail, must be accepted with an 
equal amount of kindly suspicion. 

But whether or not the letters are spon- 
taneous they are sure to be frank. We get 
much valuable constructive criticism as 
well as much pure entertainment from 
them. “TI like you, Mr. Lowe,” wrote one 
young countryman of Mussolini. “Also 
those women you have on the air with 
you,” he added with kindly patronage. 
By tabulating all of our mail we have been 
able to judge with fair accuracy which 
programs have had the greatest appeal, 
which have been most lasting in their in- 
terest, which have stimulated discussion in 
class. When we gave the children an op- 
portunity to express preferences for subject 
matter there were more requests for 
“more about authors,” 
phies,” “ 


“more biogra- 
more about the lives of famous 
people” than for any other single subject. 
Offsetting these were a number of requests 
for “dramatized mysteries,” reflecting the 
type of programs they were choosing out- 
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side of school hours; and several requests 
for “true stories,” which may or may not 
have had reference to magazine reading 
matter they were certainly not getting 
from the public library. But when we 
presented, very recently, several scenes 
from Punch and Judy, as a climax to an 
instructive talk on puppets and by way of 
illustrating the traditional text, our suc- 
cess was so overwhelming as to be in itself 
discouraging. Letters poured in telling 
us what born actors Mr. Lowe’s assist- 
ants are until we wondered if we 
could ever again hope for enjoyment of 
our more serious efforts. One correspond- 
ent made a naive disclosure when she 
wrote, “I think your Wednesday program 
was perfect. It was such a pleasant sur- 
prise!” We must be honest enough with 
ourselves to admit that, while they enjoy 
and listen to all of our programs, they are 
still children enough to enjoy our lighter 
attempts most. 


LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE 


We have learned some few things from 
experience that are invaluable to us, but 
in radio broadcasting it seems to be par- 
ticularly difficult to learn from the experi- 
ences of others. Until you attempt to do 
the job yourself warnings and advice sim- 
ply have no meaning. Every article on 
the preparation of script, for example, calls 
attention to the need for simple sentence 
structure, few relative clauses, and the 
like. But the successful writing of spoken 
English comes only after much experimen- 
tation and painstaking reading aloud. We 
agree that short sentences are desirable, 
but it is only after we have chopped them 
to bits and combined them again to pro- 
vide rhythm that we appreciate the need 
for both long and short sentences, if we 
are to avoid monotony. 
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We have learned also that the prepara. 
tion of the script is of greater importance 
than the planning of the program or the 
choice of the subject. At first we carefully 
outlined our programs ahead on paper, 
These have proved less successful than 
those in which we have capitalized op 
something of current local interest, as for 
instance the talk on William Beebe which 
preceded his lecture in town. Subjects 
which seemed difficult have been most suc. 
cessful if the script has been well done. 
We have learned to know that children 
dislike a too slow tempo as much as one 
that is too fast. One of our treasured 
comments was that of a boy who wrote, 
“We like you because you don’t talk too 
slow and not too fast.’’ Children are im- 
patient with dragging voices. Clearness 
and distinctness can be combined with 
quick and alert speech if the pauses are 
well handled and if sentences are given 
their proper value. 

We infer from our letters that children 
do not like too many different voices. 
When they have become accustomed to 
certain ones they take pleasure in hearing 
those same persons again and as a result 
we have confined our broadcasting to a 
few members of the staff. We are not 
wholly convinced that we are right in this. 
It had been our original intention to give 
a considerable number the fun and ex- 
perience of broadcasting and it is alto 
gether possible that as they become mort 
accustomed to the broadcasting under the 
conditions in their particular schools the 
children will enjoy many voices equally. 
Surely the pleasure and pride that a neigh- 
borhood derives from having its own 
librarian on the air is something which 
each community should have occasionally. 

Personal and local touches are well 
liked by our listeners. A reference to @ 
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particular grade, to a favorite teacher, or 
to individual children, when it can be done 
casually, brings in a friendly, conversa- 
tional note. Such things would be inap- 
propriate and offensive, as John Charles 
Thomas’ “Good-night Mother” is to many 
persons, on anything but a purely local 
broadcast to specific groups. With us they 
have done much to establish a sympathetic 
response and should not be ignored. 

The experienced radio speaker, we are 
told, can read any script in a way that will 
sound natural and casual; he can so pro- 
ject his personality into whatever he reads 
that it will sound characteristic and per- 
sonal. In other words his script can be 
prepared by an assistant. However, in 
our library. broadcasts, script prepared by 
one assistant and read by another has been 
consistently unsuccessful—probably due to 
lack of experience in broadcasting rather 
than to weakness in the script itself, or to 
lack of rehearsing. To give any degree 
whatever of spontaneity to our broadcasts 
each of us has to prepare his own material, 
and until a speaker has outgrown the ama- 
teur stage he will do well to write his 
own script, and to estimate the time in- 
volved in radio work on that basis. 


Arg Liprary BRroaDcasts JUSTIFIED? 


There are questions which occur in- 
stantly in connection with this local ex- 
periment. Is there a place in the school 
for such a program? Is it a legitimate 
part of school work, justifying the use of 
school time? And is it worth the time to 
the library? Have libraries enough to 
gain from broadcasting to warrant enter- 
ing this new field ? 

The library cannot presume to estimate 
its success or value from the school’s point 
of view. When the varying comments and 
criticisms sift down and take shape we are 
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inclined to believe that they will include: 
first, the judgments of teachers who form 
their opinions on the basis of specific con- 
ditions and, second, the ideas of others 
who consider the problem for the general 
principles involved. 

For example, the teacher of a depart- 
mentalized subject, who has her pupils for 
but one period on specified days per week, 
cannot be expected to sacrifice cheerfully 
her limited time. Science lessons on the 
air may rightfully come during the science 
period. On the other hand it is asking a 
good deal to expect a special teacher of 
literature, with a definite curriculum to 
cover, to give her time regularly to a sub- 
ject even as related as a library book talk. 

Furthermore the actual receiving condi- 
tions in the school must influence many 
teachers in deciding on the net worth of 
these programs. Where there are sets in 
each classroom the reaction will be much 
more favorable than where the only re- 
ceiving set is in the school auditorium. To 
be able to turn on the radio quietly in the 
classroom at the appointed hour and to 
resume regular class work immediately 
afterward is obviously much more satis- 
factory than to move several classes to the 
school assembly for the purpose. 

The second group of opinions, those of 
teachers who are seeing the matter from 
the broad point of view and are seriously 
trying to evaluate the use of radio in the 
school will be of tremendous interest. 
Many factors are involved that are strictly 
school affairs, and an outsider is treading 
on dangerous ground to venture an opin- 
ion. It may be that the reasoning will 
follow some such line as this: Good teach- 
ing in elementary schools requires pupil 
participation ; spontaneous pupil participa- 
tion in radio lessons is difficult to achieve 
and costly in rehearsal time; it has im- 
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mense value while it is still a novelty, and 
time alone will show how this interest 
holds up when the novelty factor is out- 
worn. However, even if the curricular 
subjects should never be widely taught by 
radio there will still remain cultural sub- 
jects, such as music, art and literature 
which are suited to radio presentation. 
Radio book talks, whether or not given 
by an outside agency, will doubtless be 
continued if it is the consensus of opinion 
that there can be any legitimate place for 
the presentation of the cultural things not 
specifically correlated with established 
courses in the curriculum. The library 
would obviously like to think so. The 
appreciation and enjoyment of literature, 
as apart from the teaching of English, of 
music, and of art may well approach new 
horizons through intelligent use of the ra- 
dio. The possibilities seem unlimited. 


Wuat Does THE LIBRARY GAIN ? 


The question of whether the presenta- 
tion of the programs is worth the expendi- 
ture of time to the library can surely be 
answered affirmatively. An audience is 
provided for us and we have only to make 
good. We have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain. We know only too well 
that we could not possibly secure the same 
number of children as voluntary listeners 
to our type of program outside of school 
hours. We have not deluded ourselves 
into thinking that the children would 
choose the library program in preference 
to Joe Penner. On the other hand we are 
convinced that we have provided enjoy- 
ment and pleasure and that the children 
think of the library program as something 
quite apart from school work. 

We have been considerably surprised to 
discover how many adults also listen to 
the library book talks. Some of the chil- 
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dren have written saying, “My parents 
listen every week.” It is, however, largely 
due to the fact that the hour is one ip 
which selection is poor. Those who ha. 
bitually keep their radios tuned in and 
take everything in their stride have taken 
us with the rest. But we get just enough 
response of one sort or another from adults 
to lead us to hope that we may be paving 
the way for some subsequent work with 
them. In any case, the children we are 
reaching today may, within the next few 
years, form the nucleus of a radio audience 
pleasurably receptive to library talks. 

Any library would do well to consider 
seriously the question of time required for 
the preparation of radio broadcasts before 
it undertakes them. The statement of the 
National Broadcasting Company, that 
one hundred minutes of preparation are 
necessary for each minute of actual broad- 
casting, have been amply borne out by our 
experience. An amateur has even greater 
responsibility than a professional to make 
his output as nearly perfect as he can. 
Each speaker on our programs has resolved 
that there would be no faulty timing, un- 
due hurrying or dragging that painstaking 
rehearsal could correct. As a result the 
time element has loomed far greater than 
it would after more experience. 

One of the greatest of all advantages of 
the library’s participation in local broad- 
casts has been the stimulation to the staff. 
It is a new, different, and entertaining 
method of reaching the public. It has 
come after three depressing years in which 
we, like most libraries, have seen much of 
our best work shattered for want of ade- 
quate appropriation. The realization that 
not only in all probability shall we regain 
our lost ground, but that we may find our- 
selves forging ahead along new paths, has 
been refreshing and encouraging. 
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Jottings for Juniors 


N HIS presidential address at the Den- 
yer conference, Charles H. Compton 
mentioned “the awakening of responsi- 
bility and the increased activity among our 
younger members” as “the most encourag- 
ing thing during the past year that I have 
observed in our profession.” Surely, if 
numbers have any significance, Mr. Comp- 
ton’s observation was amply borne out by 
the group of young librarians who at- 
tended the conference and took part in its 
meetings. Aubry Lee Hill, of the New 
Rochelle (N.Y.) Public Library, who 
spoke “. . . For the Younger Genera- 
tion” at the second general session, and 
Ella V. Aldrich, of the Louisiana State 
University Library, who discussed her 
“Readers’ Advisory Service” at the Col- 
lege Librarians Round Table, were 
among those participating actively in spe- 
cific programs. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy business 
accomplished by the junior members at 
the conference grew out of their Tuesday 
meeting, at which the subject, ““The Value 
of Compulsory State Certification of Li- 
brarians” was discussed. Before the meet- 
ing adjourned, it was suggested that the 
group go on record expressing its approval 
of compulsory certification, in principle, 
since the trend of the discussion seemed to 
indicate some unanimity in this view. Ac- 
cordingly, the following resolution was 
passed, after some consideration, as repre- 
senting the joint opinion of those present: 


RESOLUTION ON CERTIFICATION 
Whereas, The Junior Members Round 


Table of the American Library Association, 
being strongly aware of its direct bearing 
upon the profession at large and especially 
upon junior members, wishes to indorse, in 
principle, the policy of state certification of 
librarians by laws protecting those already 
in service, but requiring of future librarians 
a minimum of general and professional edu- 
cation, now therefore be it 

Resolved, That, as its expression of ap- 
preciation to those individuals and groups of 
librarians who have been working toward 
the adoption of such laws, a copy of this res- 
olution be transmitted to the appropriate 
officers of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


At this same meeting the group voted, 
after some explanation of the proposal, to 
undertake the compilation, at the sugges- 
tion of Harry M. Lydenberg, director 
of the New York Public Library, of source 
information concerning specific effects of 
the depression on American libraries. This 
is a project in which every junior member 
can participate; and it is hoped that when 
the call for volunteers is issued, all parts 
of the country will be represented in the 
work to be done. 

In reviewing the work of the group dur- 
ing the past year, Chairman Louis M. 
Nourse referred briefly to the promotion 
of local staff associations carried on 
through professional periodicals, and the 
formation of state and regional organiza- 
tions of junior members. About a dozen 
states, and the Southeastern and South- 
western Library associations now have or- 
ganized junior members’ groups; and sev- 
eral of these, representing both those 
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purely social in aim and those undertaking 
definite professional projects, reported 
their activities of the past year. Some 
groups described their organization as an 
integral part, or section, of the state li- 
brary association, while others seemed to 
feel that their best work could be accom- 
plished as a separate unit, affiliated only 
by codperation with the state group. One 
state reported a project, almost completed, 
concerned with arrangements for an ex- 
change, on a loan basis, of library exhibits 
within the state; another described an un- 
employment study of librarians it had 
undertaken—an idea which one or two 
other state groups are now considering. 

Progress on the Concordance to Poe’s 
tales, now being compiled through the vol- 
unteer efforts of junior members through- 
out the country, was reported. The work 
is now almost half completed; but the 
editor, J. H. Shera, of the Scripps Founda- 
tion, Oxford, Ohio, will still welcome new 
volunteers, since a few sections remain 
to be assigned. 

Noteworthy among _ individual state 
projects reported was that of the Missouri 
junior members, in the publication and dis- 
tribution of an eight-page leaflet entitled 
A matter of primary importance to Mis- 
souri, which graphically portrays the li- 
brary needs of the state. With its promise 
of brevity—‘‘Reading Time: 3 Minutes” 
—on the cover, bound copies of the book- 
let, stamped with the legislator’s name, 
were placed in the hands of each law- 
maker, and others were distributed to li- 
brarians, newspapers, and citizens’ organ- 
izations throughout the state at a time 
when the very existence of the state library 
commission was being threatened. Its sub- 
sequent 50 per cent increase in appro- 
priation, recently granted for the forth- 
coming biennium, is eloquent 





proof 
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of the value of this sort of project, 

Social activities for the benefit of young 
people attending the conference seem to be 
increasing in popularity, judging by the 
extra tables that were required at both the 
Monday breakfast (an innovation this 
year) and the Wednesday luncheon meet. 
ing. Numerous juniors took part in the 
New Members Dinner, and as usual, the 
library school dinners were well attended 
by graduates of the recent classes, 
The Missouri Juniors’ luncheon, the I]li- 
nois °34 breakfast, and the informal stag 
gathering on Thursday evening are typical 
of the other, smaller get-togethers which 
made this year’s conference enjoyable for 
younger librarians. 

The officers of the Junior Members 
Round Table for the coming year, as 
elected at Denver, are: Paul Howard, of 
the Missouri School of Mines Library, 
Rolla, chairman; Mary Helen James, of 
the Tulane University Library, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, secretary; and Guy R. 
Lyle, formerly librarian at Antioch Col- 
lege, and recently appointed to the faculty 
of the University of [Illinois Library 
School, as the new member of the execu- 
tive board. Chairman Howard will be 
glad to receive any constructive ideas re 
garding the organization and activity of 
the Junior Members Round Table. 

EDWARD B. STANFORD 


35 Remembers the Library 


Tue Pennsylvania State College Li 
brary (Willard P. Lewis, librarian) ar- 
nounces a gift of $4,500, the donation of 
this years’ graduating class, to serve as af 
endowment for the purchase of books for 
the library. A special bookplate with the 
class numerals, is being designed for a 
quisitions made possible by this fund. 
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SRS, 
Notes on 1935 Library Legislation 


| HE FOLLOWING is a brief out- 
line of some of the major library legisla- 
tion acted upon in 1935. 


LEGISLATION PASSED 


Arkansas. Library commission to re- 
place the free library service bureau in the 
state department of education. 
propriation has been made. 

Georgia. County library law with pro- 
vision for larger units through contracts 
between counties. 

Illinois. 1. Emergency state appropria- 
tion of $600,000 for the biennium 1935- 
37, to aid the public libraries of the state 
in book buying; 2. A pegged levy for the 
Chicago Public Library, which increases 
the tax rate from six-tenths of a mill to 
three-quarters of a mill for 1935, ’36 and 
‘37. 

Nebraska. 1. Library commission re- 
established to replace the Nebraska Pub- 
lic Library ; 2. County library law revised 
to enable counties to contract to form a 
regional library and providing for certifi- 
cation of county and regional librarians. 
Service is established by popular vote. 

Ohio. Emergency state appropriation 
of $100,000 for the biennium 1935-37 to 
aid the public libraries of the state in book 
buying. 

Rhode Island. Library extension func- 
tions of the state board of education trans- 
ferred to the Rhode Island State Library. 

South Carolina. Library law revised 
to give state library board power to create 
library districts in order to provide library 
service to rural people. 


No ap- 
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Amendment of the law for the 
certification of county librarians. 
W ashington. 


Texas. 


Complete new library 
law to permit the establishment of county 
and regional as well as municipal libraries, 
and the certification of librarians in public 
libraries. 

Note: Only two states (Idaho and 
North Dakota) are now without permis- 
sive county library laws (of course ex- 
cepting New England). 


LEGISLATION Lost 


Colorado. A bill for the certification of 
librarians in public libraries. 

Idaho. County and regional library bill 
which included professional training re- 
quirements for regional and municipal li- 
brarians. 

Illinois. State appropriation of $1,000,- 
ooo for regional library development, and 
a bill for the certification of librarians in 
public and school libraries. 

Kansas. A bill for the certification of 
librarians in public libraries. 

Maryland. A bill requiring profes- 
sional training of county librarians was 
referred to the Committee on Libraries of 
the House of Delegates. 

Tennessee. Appropriation of $650,000 
(in the Educational Reorganization Bill) 
for a foundation program of regional li- 
braries for the state and for a state library 
agency. The legislature adjourned with- 
out allowing the bill to be presented. 

West Virginia. State appropriation of 
$100,000 for the library commission and 
for regional library development. 
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The Government of the American 
Public Library 


£ \\ CASUAL reading of Carleton B. 


Joeckel’s The government of the Ameri- 
can public library leaves this reviewer 
with a decided feeling of irritation against 
the author and the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago on 
two counts. The first is that this study 
was not completed years ago. It is 
fundamental and basic, more so, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, than any work 
in the library field which has appeared in 
many years. If this book had been avail- 
able earlier, such ephemeral library studies 
as are contained in the Survey of land- 
grant colleges and Library service in 
Iowa* would have had a surer foundation 
to rest upon. We librarians, perhaps as a 
result of the very nature of our training, 
seem to lose sight of the leading principles 
of library organization. We concentrate 
on details which we have failed to weave 
together into principles. Mr. Joeckel has 
overcome this difficulty. 

The second reason for exasperation is 
the fact that the title did not read The 
government of American libraries: Vol- 
ume I. Public libraries. The work 
should be succeeded by a volume on the 
government of university and college li- 
braries. There is no entirely satisfactory 
volume available on the government of 
American colleges and universities. A 
study of the fundamental principles of the 


* A mimeographed report submitted to the Iowa 
State Planning Board in 1935. 
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government of college libraries would bk 
of inestimable value if it were compiled 
with the same acumen and scholarship dis 
played in Mr. Joeckel’s book on public |i- 
braries. Proposed future studies as men- 
tioned in the foreword concern only public 
and school libraries. 

The methods used by the author in 
cluded “a study of laws, city charters, and 
ordinances governing the libraries,” and 
the use of ‘detailed questionnaires sent to 
each city.” An examination of the text, 
however, shows clearly that reliance wa 
chiefly placed on the use of printed source 
material, and that the questionnaires con- 
cerned only factual material, and appar- 
ently were not used to ascertain personal 
opinions. The work is well documented 
throughout. 

Mr. Joeckel has attempted with appar- 
ent success “to describe accurately the va 
rious types of library government .. . in 
the United States today. Historical back- 
grounds and the evolution of the different 
groups have been introduced because thes 
matters are essential to a proper under- 
standing of any type in its present form.’ 
The author might have added that the 
study of the evolution of different groups 
is also of value in disclosing trends. 

In his second objective—an attempt t0 
evaluate each type of library in terms 0 
its strength and weakness—the author 
states his conclusions so carefully with» 
many provisions for exceptional cass 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE LIBRARY 


that few will disagree with his findings. 

The author’s third objective was to con- 
sider the future possibilities of the public 
library as a function of government. Some 
librarians who dislike changes may object 
to the implications contained in his state- 
ments of the directions in which the library 
may move. “. .. the movement of the 
public library toward some form of larger 
unit is the most important possibility in 
the next period of library development.” 
“A new principle for the financial support 
of libraries is urgently required. The 
amount received by the library should be 
based on the need for service rather than 
on the wealth of the community. This 
implies appropriations on a per capita basis 
and equalization of support 
throughout the states.”* 

Equalization of library support through- 
out the states must come through federal 
action or aid. In regard to state aid the 
author asserts “the activities of the state 
should be confined to the following fields 
. ++ grants-in-aid of sufficient size to per- 
mit a substantial amount of equalization 
of library service throughout the state.” 

On the question of certification, the 
author also does not hesitate to express his 
belief in the need of additional safeguards 
for library personnel. “In order to protect 
libraries from political inroads, it [the 
state] should by law and accompanying 
regulations provide for certification of li- 
brary personnel.”’ 

Most political scientists who give the 
question thought will, I believe, agree with 
the author’s conclusions. Certainly the 
book carries conviction. All possibilities 
are carefully considered. The advantages 
and disadvantages of various systems are 
mentioned. The author has the unusual 


—_—_—_— 


library 


*The italics are mine. C. H. B. 
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gift of carrying his reader with him. One 
example will show Mr. Joeckel’s methods 
in drawing conclusions from data. He 
uses several centers of population as illus- 
trations of the need of larger units of li- 
brary service. A portion of his comments 
on the Detroit area is well worth quoting. 
“Less fortunate is the resident in the south- 
east corner of Royal Oak Township, in 
Oakland County, immediately north of 
Detroit, who receives no library service 
whatever. ... A step to the south, across 
an imaginary line, would entitle him to use 
the Detroit Public Library system. A 
step to the west across another imaginary 
line would entitle him to use the recently 
established and struggling Ferndale Pub- 
lic Library. A move of a mile and a half 
to the east would bring him into Macomb 
County, where he would still be without 
library service. . . . Good library service, 
indifferent service, poor service, and no 
service at all are indiscriminately inter- 
mingled. ‘The librarians and the library 
authorities of the region are not to blame 
for the situation; they are merely the vic- 
tims of an uncorrelated system of political 
units.” 

This method of presentation is typical 
and results in clear and logical conclusions. 
It would be exceedingly difficult to at- 
tempt to make out a case against any of 
the author’s conclusions unless, indeed, 
new data not available to the author could 
be procured. The book is one which 
makes most of our earlier publications on 
libraries seem puny and insignificant. It 
is a book which in my opinion every pro- 
fessional librarian will want to own; it 
should be on the shelves of every public, 
school, and college library; it should be 
read by every librarian. In its use of basic 
material, in its logic, and in its clear-cut 
conclusions, it sets a standard which suc- 
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ceeding publications in the library field 
may well follow. 

The book is well indexed, with a se- 
lected bibliography which does not include, 
however, all the documents referred to in 
the footnotes. All of us should be grateful 
to the Carnegie Corporation which made 
a grant for this study, to the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago 
which recast and revised the original pro- 
posal, and to the joint committee of the 
American Library Association and the So- 
cial Science Research Council which for- 
mulated the preliminary report and re- 
quested that attention be paid to this prob- 
lem. We shall be the more grateful if the 
other aspects of the investigation, includ- 
ing the cost of library service, the basis 
of library support, the library as affected 
by political units, and library service to 
schools, attain the high standard of this 
first volume. 

CuHares H. Brown 
Iowa State College Library 


IV 
Book Mutilation 


Tue jyornt Committee of the 
N.E.A. and A. L. A. on school libraries 
wishes to bring to the attention of teach- 
ers, public librarians, school librarians, and 
librarians of teacher-training institutions a 
problem which requires their considera- 
tion. 

The committee refers to the mutilation 
of books and periodicals by children and 
young people, particularly in so far as such 
mutilation is the result of the activities 
program, the project method or special 
school assignments. We believe that the 
solution of this problem lies: 

1. In a more nearly complete understand- 


ing by librarians of the aims and purposes 
of schools; 


2. In a more nearly complete understand. 
ing by teachers of the problems and difficyl. 
ties of libraries; 

3. In a more effective procedure for jp. 
vestigating the quantity and variety of ma. 
terials available locally as a part of planning 
a particular school activity; 

4. In the expansion (where necessary) of 
the courses which aim to teach citizenship 
and of the programs of character education 
to include emphasis on the individual's rp. 
sponsibility for the intelligent care of public 
property and his regard for the rights and 
privileges of others; 

5. In the expansion (where necessary) of 
the library instruction program so that all 
teachers and librarians will codperate in e. 
tablishing the attitudes, skills and habits 
which will ensure the most intelligent use 
of books and libraries; 

6. In the constant effort of schools and |- 
braries to codperate in obtaining a mor 
nearly adequate supply of books and other 
materials for children and young people; 

7. In a more liberal policy of administer- 
ing library materials and a clearer under- 
standing of children and their needs. 


We respectfully suggest that this memo- 
randum receive the consideration of 
school administrators, teachers and Ii 
brarians and such others as may be con 
cerned with this problem, both in training 
institutions and in the field. 


Theater and Library 


Unoer the title, “Adventures in Co 
operation,” articles on the relation of the 
university, the museum, the library, music 
and the dance to the theater appear in the 
July issue of Theatre Arts Monthly. 
Franklin F. Hopper, of the New York 
Public Library, who writes on the theater 
and the library, describes the  libray 
needs of little theater groups, and suggest 
adapting for play production any assembly 
room or auditorium space which branch 
libraries may have available. 
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Encouraging Gifts for the Library 


WO NEW publicity tools designed 
to stimulate gifts to libraries have recently 
been issued, sponsored by the Special 
Membership Committee as part of its pro- 
gram of encouraging lay interest in li- 
braries and the A. L. A. 

Remember the library is a leaflet which 
calls attention to the depletion of library 
book stocks because of unprecedented use 
during the depression and invites the pub- 
lic to assist in replacement. ‘‘Books are 
the lifeblood of the library,” it points out. 
“New books are needed. More books. 
Books on timely questions. Children’s 
books—plenty of copies of their favorites. 

“Books—and still 
needed ! 

“One new book—or a thousand or more 
—an opportunity is offered to every friend 
of reading to assist.” 

In order to stress the idea of money for 
new books, the leaflet says: “(Checks should 
be mailed to or left at the public library 
and plainly marked ‘Book Fund.’ ” 

Other useful donations suggested are 
magazine subscriptions, gifts for the music 
department, visual aids, various gifts for 
the children’s department, a book automo- 
bile. 

Books as memorial gifts are proposed on 
another page illustrated by reproductions 
of three memorial bookplates used by li- 
braries to give special recognition to such 
donations. On another page, entitled 
“Where There’s A Will,” a reminder is 
made of the value of bequests to libraries. 
Indorsements are also included by national 
laders of the Boy Scouts, National Con- 
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more books—are 


gress of Parents and Teachers and Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs—or- 
ganizations having local chapters in almost 
every community which might become in- 
terested. 

To make effective use of the leaflet in 
promoting gifts the committee offers sug- 
gestions, some of which are: 

1. Have a list in the local newspaper 
every week while the leaflet is being dis- 
tributed of new and wanted books and 
subscriptions to the better magazines un- 
der such title as “Books and Magazines 
Needed by the C Public Library.” 

2. Send a copy of the leaflet to the presi- 
dent or chairman of every local branch of 
organizations interested in education and 
libraries with a request that the group con- 
sider “remembering the library” in some 
way as a project for next season. Groups 
which hold meetings in the library are pro- 
posed to head such a list and others which 
might be interested are: Parent-Teacher 
Associations; League of Women Voters; 
American Association of University Wom- 
en; General Federation of "Women’s 
Clubs; Junior League; American Legion 
Auxiliary ; Kiwanis; Rotary; Lions; Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. 

3. Ask some of the local book stores to 
arrange an exhibit of “Books Needed by 
the Public Library,” using a display of the 
leaflets to emphasize the need. 

4. Place a leaflet in each volume of the 
rental collection for patrons to take home 
with them. 

5. Ask any local radio book reviewer to 
quote from the leaflet in his radio talks. 
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Remember the library is available 
through the A. L. A. at prices estimated 
merely to cover costs as follows: For 100 
copies, $1.65; 500, $6.55; 1,000, $12.50. 
Libraries holding contributing member- 
ships may apply their publications’ credit 
memoranda in this way. 

How to organize Friends of the li- 
brary groups is told in a mimeographed 
handbook also made available by the Spe- 
cial Membership Committee. It collects 
under one cover reports on the various 
plans, forms and other materials used in 
organizing groups interested in befriend- 
ing libraries—both college and public. In- 
quiries received at A. L. A. Headquarters 
reveal that it requires much time and ef- 
fort to assemble such material and dupli- 
cates are not always available. 

Some of the headings which indicate the 
type of material incluided are: Why and 
how Friends of the Library groups are or- 
ganized ; who takes the initiative ; purpose ; 
first meeting; other meetings; dues and 
fees; $1,500 for new books from library 
friends; Friends of the Princeton Library ; 
other college groups; constitution used at 
Chicago ; memorial gifts. 

While a small supply of these lasts, they 
will be sent free on request. Address Spe- 
cial Membership Division. 


InN 
Emergency Library Projects 


Tuere apparently will be no one 
big federal emergency library project. 
Local and state projects submitted by li- 
braries will, however, be welcomed by state 
and local works projects administrators. 
Considerable interest has been expressed 
in some outlines of library projects, pre- 
pared by the A. L. A. staff and presented 
to FERA officials by Miss Merrill during 


a recent visit to Washington. Following 
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her visit, Arthur Goldschmidt, associate 
director of professional and public Service 
projects wrote Secretary Milam: 

The outline of the projects Miss Merril 
showed me seems to me to be of the son 
that can properly be prosecuted under the 
new works program. I am sure that th 
state works progress administrations will ap. 
preciate the help of the American Libray 
Association in initiating projects of the type 


included in Miss Merrill’s list. 


Sets of these projects were distributed 
at conference and a limited supply is avai. 
able at A. L. A. Headquarters for thos 
wishing to secure copies. The following 
subjects are covered: book and advisory 
services for informal education enterprises; 
introduction of library opportunities t 
low-patronage neighborhoods ; preparation 
of an alternative simplified card catalog; 
reading rooms for unemployed; biblic 
graphical undertakings; bibliography o 
Americana; concordances ; costume index; 
indexes of local records and documents; 
lists and indexes; reading lists for com 
munity adult education programs; te 
gional bibliographies or union lists of pe 
riodicals ; union lists of historical material; 
building projects; service to new areas; 
book repair and preservation; building w 
reference and _ information resources 
through pamphlet, picture and clipping 
collections; cataloging; inventory; mait- 
taining or extending existing library serv- 
ices; music project; portable murals 
panels or screens; to increase knowledge 
and use of the library; collection of bie 
graphical material for school use; extend: 
ing or making more effective library serv- 
ice to children and young people; library 
services for unemployed young peopl; 
some children’s library activities to facili 
tate work with schools; reading trends; 
state-wide or regional library surveys. 
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Carnegie Centenary 


(), NOVEMBER 25, 1935, will 


occur the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth, in a humble weaver’s cottage in 
Dunfermline, Scotland, of Andrew Car- 
negie. 

Libraries everywhere—whether Car- 
negie beneficiaries or not—are being in- 
vited to participate during that week in 
gecial activities to honor the memory of 
the great library benefactor. 

Framed portraits of Mr. Carnegie will 
be presented to all Carnegie libraries by 
the Carnegie Corporation in honor of the 
event. A set of seven posters has been 
especially designed for library display in 
connection with the anniversary, featuring 
quotations from the Scotsman’s character- 
istically canny sayings. These will be dis- 
tributed free to Carnegie libraries here 
and abroad and to any libraries not in Car- 
negie buildings which may wish to join 
in the celebration. 

In 1835, when Andrew Carnegie was 
born, there were only a few scattered li- 
braries in this country, small college and 
subscription libraries for the most part. 
The first children’s free library was 
founded in that year at West Cambridge 
(now Arlington), Massachusetts, but chil- 
dren’s library work did not gain much im- 
petus until many years later. When the 
American Library Association was founded 
in 1876, it is estimated that there were 
300 public libraries in the United States 
and Canada. Today there are more than 
6,000. 

Mr. Carnegie’s gifts began in 1881 
when he gave a library to his native town 


of Dunfermline, Scotland. This was fol- 
lowed in 1890 by the gift of a library to 
Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, his first 
home in America, and in 1895 by the gift 
of a library to Pittsburgh. 

These were the first of a series of li- 
brary donations which in 1917 had reached 
a total of approximately $65,000,000; had 
aided in the establishment of nearly 3,000 
libraries, dotted all over the world; and, 
it is estimated, had brought reading fa- 
cilities within the reach of 35,000,000 peo- 
ple formerly without them. 

“One Hundred Years of Library Prog- 
ress” is proposed as an appropriate theme 
around which to build a celebration pro- 
gram, and libraries can make of it a timely 
opportunity to impress upon the local pub- 
lic the extraordinary library progress of 
the past century. Facts will be supplied 
on request contrasting library conditions 
before Mr. Carnegie began his library 
benefactions and at the present time. Sug- 
gestions for observing the anniversary will 
also be sent for the asking, covering news- 
paper publicity, exhibits, meetings and 
radio programs. 

There will be formal ceremonies in 
Washington, New York City and Pitts- 
burgh. State library associations holding 
autumn meetings are invited to have some 
special memorial feature included on their 
programs. This may take the form of a 
luncheon or dinner meeting similar to the 
Friends of the Library luncheon at the re- 
cent A. L. A. conference at Denver, when 
Denver citizens interested in libraries and 
education joined with the Association in 
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honoring Colorado library donors and in 
paying tribute to Andrew Carnegie. 
“Open House” at the library with appro- 
priate exhibits and program will afford an 
opportunity during the week of November 
25 for libraries to dramatize their work 
in honoring the noted library philanthro- 
pist. 

All Carnegie libraries will be sent the 
Carnegie quotations in poster form with- 
out request. Other libraries wishing to 
join in the observance are invited to write 
to the A. L. A. Publicity Division for free 
sets of the Carnegie broadsides, sugges- 
tions for celebrating the centennial, and 
facts upon which to base publicity fea- 
tures. A small library (without 
branches) will be entitled to one set of the 
seven posters. A large library will be 
supplied with three sets for the main li- 
brary and one set for each branch, if they 
wish to have such a supply. 


IVS 

Dividends 

Drvmenps on investments, especially 
during a depression, are always appreci- 
ated. The conscientious work of the vari- 
ous Institution Libraries committees of the 
past few years, invested in handbooks, 
book lists, magazine articles and personal 
letters, is beginning to show returns. 
With increasing frequency we are receiv- 
ing requests for library information, appli- 
cations for A. L. A. membership, and news 
of encouraging developments. 

A particularly noteworthy report has 
just been received from the Illinois State 
Penitentiary where Chaplain Seba E. 
Marshall is turning their library into an 
efficient and important part of that insti- 
tution’s program. ‘Though not a trained 
librarian, he has realized the necessity of 
careful book selection and efficient library 
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methods. He has followed closely the te, 
ommendations of the Committee on Insti. 
tution Libraries and he has succeeded y 
well that when his library was visited 
the Board of Welfare, they granted him; 
regular quarterly appropriation. Hj 
enthusiastic letter tells the story: 

A year and a half ago we decided » 
classify our books according to the Dews 
System and took as our guide the Prison j. 
brary handbook. We began to purchase ney 
books according to Miss Jones’ “2500 Book;" 
and today we have practically completed he; 
suggestions. We were so thorough in oy 


changes, and the reaction of the inmates wa | 


so great that after inspection by the Boar 
of Welfare we were granted an appropriz. 
tion, available every ninety days, which gives 
us practically the Association’s suggested 
per capita income for books. We are hand 
capped by the lack of books—some fou 
thousand volumes to a prison population o 
twenty-seven hundred, with a monthly tun. 
over of some fourteen thousand books—but 
with the passing of time this shortage wil 
adjust itself. ... We are going to ask you 
to coach us a little in other matters so that 
we may be able to reach the very highest 
effectiveness. 


Such encouragement as this not only | 
Ps ° _ 
stimulates our committee to further activ- 


ity but it acknowledges, much more effe- 
tively than a testimonial, the gener 
usefulness of the A. L. A. in providing 
“The Best Reading For The Larges 
Number At The Least Cost.” 
Rotanp A. MuLHAusER, Chairman 
Committee on Institétion Libraries 


VN 


“Status Quo” of Certification 


CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS, just 
issued by the Board of Education for Li 
brarianship, is a summary by states of the 
present requirements and proposed legisle 
tion for certification of librarians i 
county, municipal, and school libraries. 
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Executive Board Action 


Ar two meetings of the Executive 
Board held in Denver June 23 and 29, 
the following matters came up for discus- 
sion and action. 


LIBRARY SURVEYS 


The President and secretary told the 
board of the request from New Orleans 
for an official A. L. A. survey of the New 
Orleans Public Library and asked the 
members to consider whether some board 
or officer should be authorized to conduct 
such surveys. It was the sense of the 
meeting that officials normally had a right 
to expect the A. L. A. to make library sur- 
veys; that certain conditions might call for 
a local survey, or that conditions might be 
such that the A. L. A. would not care to 
undertake a survey. Actual surveys could 
not be made by a single committee, but 
some officer or committee might be given 
authority to organize a survey on behalf 
of the A. L. A. 

It was voted that the secretary be re- 
quested to present at the December meet- 
ing of the Executive Board a definite pro- 
gram for the authorization and conduct of 
library surveys under the A. L. A. 


LIBRARY TRUSTEE MEMBERSHIPS 


Milton J. Ferguson reported for the 
special committee (consisting of himself 
and Malcolm G. Wyer, appointed at the 
December 27, 1934 board meeting) to in- 
terest library trustees in A. L. A. mem- 
bership, that since the circular letter of 
April 23 had been mailed to 152 public li- 
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brary boards, addressed to the Presidents 
only nine trustee memberships had bee 
received; but that the committee had re. 
ceived several comments mentioning legal 
difficulties or disapproval of the suggestion 
to use library funds for A. L. A. member. 
ships for trustees. 

The secretary reported that about 5 
per cent of the attendance at the (British) 
Library Association meetings was said tp 
be composed of library trustees, that insti- 
tutional membership permitted the libray 
to be represented by a trustee but not by 
the librarian. It was proposed that the 
A. L. A. hold a regional or national meet. 
ing of library trustees to consider the part 
trustees are prepared to take in nationd 
library affairs, perhaps three or four trus 
tees representing each state, the expenss 
to be met by some foundation if feasible. 

It was pointed out that it was too early 
to judge the results of the circular letter 
sent out by this special committee as many 
of the boards addressed had probably held 
only one meeting and the question of 
A. L. A. membership may not have been 
presented. 

The board voted that the special com- 
mittee to bring A. L. A. membership to 
the attention of library trustees, consisting 
of Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Wyer, be com- 
tinued, and that the scope of the commit: 
tee be broadened to include consideration 
of the relation of library trustees to the 
Association. 


AYER BEQUEST 


Appreciation was expressed for the be 
quest of the late Winslow B. Ayer to the 
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Portland (Ore.) Library Association for 
a pension fund, and it was voted that the 
matter be referred to the Resolutions 
Committee with a recommendation that a 
resolution of commendation and congratu- 
lations be presented to the Association, and 
that the Committee on Annuities be re- 
quested to bring in further comment and 
recommendations on this and related sub- 
jets either at the midwinter Council 
meeting or in its annual report. 


Grant To B. E. L. 


It was voted that the Executive Board 
express its appreciation to the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for the grant of 
$2,850 to the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship for special work and travel. 
(For a report of the work being done see 
the July issue of the Bulletin, pp. 443-44.) 


Service In CCC Camps 


The following resolution, adopted at 
the meeting on The Reading of Youth, 
was presented : 


At a conference on The Reading of 
Youth, held in Denver, June 22, 1935, un- 
der the auspices of the A. L. A. Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young Peo- 
ple (and in connection with the annual con- 
ference of the A. L. A.), the importance of 
library service in the educational and recre- 
ational development of youth, including 
those in the CCC camps, was recognized. 
It was further agreed that the A. L. A. com- 
mend and encourage the officers of the CCC 
in their efforts toward improving library 
service, and that the A. L. A. make available 
the experience of librarians in any way in 
which it may be helpful and practicable. 


It was voted that the Executive Board 
indorse and approve the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the resolution in regard to li- 
brary service in the CCC camps, adopted 
at the meeting on The Reading of Youth, 
and authorize the President and secretary 
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to offer from time to time, when it seems 
appropriate, to make the experience of li- 
brarians available to officers of the CCC 
camps. 


REPRESENTATION ABROAD 


Either on action of the board or by sub- 
sequent appointment, the following mem- 
bers have been asked to represent the 
A. L. A. at meetings abroad: 

Harriet D. MacPherson at a meeting of 
the British Library Association, to be held 
in Manchester, September 9 to 13. 

Victor A. Schaefer at a meeting of the 
agricultural press of the world, in Brus- 
sels, beginning July 26. 

Paul Vanderbilt at the International 
Institute of Documentation, to be held in 
Copenhagen, September 9 to 14. 

Margery Quigley at the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, to be 
held in Oxford, August 10 to 17. 


BUDGETS 


It was voted that a committee consist- 
ing of the President, treasurer, chairman 
of the Finance Committee and one other 
member of the board (Chalmers Hadley) 
be appointed to study the budgets for 
1935-36 and report to the Executive 
Board, and that a meeting of the board 
be called to consider budgets following the 
meeting of the Budget Committee. Both 
groups will probably meet in September. 


Group DIscussIONs 


The following communication from 
Lois F. Shortess, chairman of the Board on 
Library Service to Young People and 
Children in Public Libraries and Schools, 


was read: 


The Board on Library Service to Young 
People and Children in Public Libraries and 
Schools, wishes to express to the Executive 
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Board its gratitude for the opportunity at- 
forded it [at Denver] to sponsor a discus- 
sion meeting on the reading of youth. It was 
the consensus of opinion of those present 
that the meeting was very successful and 
profitable. Its principal value seemed in 
bringing together a group with their common 
interests in work with young people, but with 
varied points of view. Practical ideas and 
devices were contributed, and an opportunity 
was given for informal, free, and complete 
discussion. 

Every person present felt that such meet- 
ings should be continued and suggested that 
the size of the group (20) was satisfactory 
and that the group should include non-libra- 
rians and librarians from different fields of 
activity. The selection of the personnel is 
important and should include those of ex- 
perience and with ideas. Though the bene- 
fits seem thus restricted to a small group, 
they will be carried back to many others. 
The choice of a discussion leader is of prime 
importance. He should be a person of broad 
vision, one with general knowledge of the 
subject under consideration, one who can 
provoke discussion and who can summarize 
and crystallize the points brought out. 

We hope that the success of this meeting 
will encourage the Executive Board to spon- 
sor other similar discussion groups. 


SALARIES COMMITTEE RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


The following recommendations were 
read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Salaries 
and Employment recommend to the Execu- 
tive Board of the A.L.A. the publication of 
a quarterly supplement to the A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin, to be devoted to research and statistics, 
and that at least two of the quarterly supple- 
ments be given over to the Salaries and Em- 
ployment Committee for the publication of 
data in its hands. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Salaries 
and Employment recommend that in prepar- 
ing a revision of the statistical form used at 
headquarters, tentative blanks be sent out to 
at least one representative library in each of 
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the groups concerned, with the request that 
the librarian revise, apply and fill out the 
form experimentally and send it in to head. 
quarters as a definite guide in determin; 

the final content of the new statistical forms 

Resolved, That the Committee on Salaries 
and Employment recommend to the incoming 
committee the continuation of studies already 
begun on a code of standards and practice, 
on schemes of library service, on unemploy- 
ment prevention, and the collection and com. 
pilation of salary and other statistics as they 
now appear in the A.L.A. Bulletin twice, 
year. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Salaries 
and Employment recommend again to the 
Executive Board that a Bureau of Research 
and Statistics be established at A. L. A 
Headquarters at the very earliest opportu. 
ity. 

It was voted to refer matters requiring 
appropriations in these resolutions to the 
Budget Committee. 

It was also voted that the Executive 
Board indorse the suggestion “that in pre- 
paring a revision of the statistical form 
used at headquarters, tentative blanks be 
sent out to at least one representative |i- 
brary in each of the groups concerned, 
with the request that the librarian revise, 
apply and fill out the form experimer- 
tally and send it in to headquarters asa 
definite guide in determining the final con- 
tent of the new statistical forms,” but that 
the secretary be requested to inform those 
who have this revision in hand of the 
board’s conviction that, because of the us 
of these blanks for comparative purposes 
and because of the need of continuity, 
changes should be made only after very 
careful consideration. 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


The secretary presented President Wil 
son’s recommendations for some of the 
more important boards and committes 
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and the following action was taken: 


Advisory Board for the Study of Special 

Projects 

Herbert S. Hirschberg, for term ex- 
piring in 1940. 

Phineas L. Windsor, for term expiring 
in 1936 (unexpired term of Dr. Wilson). 


Annuities and Pensions 


Voted, That the sentiment of the Execu- 
tive Board that Harold F. Brigham should 
be appointed chairman of this committee be 
communicated to the President. 


Board of Education for Librarianship 
Margaret Mann, for term expiring in 
1940. 


Board on Library Service to Children and 
Young People in Public Libraries and 
Schools 
Nora Beust, for term expiring in 1938. 
Dwight E. Porter, for term expiring in 

1938. 

Voted, That Jean C. Roos be appointed 
chairman of the Board on Library Service 
to Children and Young People in Public 


Libraries and Schools for the year 1935- 
36. 


Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion 
Ralph A. Ulveling, for term expiring 
in 1940. 
College Library Advisory Board 
B. Lamar Johnson, for term expiring in 
1940. 
Committee on Committees 
Judson Toll Jennings, chairman 
Charles H. Compton, a member 
Constitution and By-Laws 


J. Periam Danton, chairman 


Cooperative Cataloging 


Executive Committee 

Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman 

John Russell 

James C. M. Hanson 
Advisory Committee 

Susan Grey Akers 

David J. Haykin 

William M. Randall 


Council Program 

Josephine Adams Rathbone, for term 
expiring in 1938. 
Editorial Committee 


Amy Winslow, chairman 
Louis J. Bailey 

Charles H. Brown 
Agnes Camilla Hansen 
Clarence E. Sherman 


Federal Relations 

Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman 

Voted, That the Executive Board ex- 
press to President Wilson the hope that in 
selecting members for this committee he 
will have in mind the junior members of 
the Association wherever desirable. 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


Harrison W. Craver, chairman 
Donald Coney 

Aubry Lee Hill 

Gerhard R. Lomer 

Charles E. Rush 

Althea Warren 


Institution Libraries 


Raymond C. Lindquist, chairman 


Library Extension Board 

Malcolm G. Wyer, for term expiring 
in 1940. 
Library Terminology 


Susan Grey Akers, chairman 
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Nominating Committee 


(Approved subject to final decision of 
President Wilson) 


Harry Miller Lydenberg, chairman 
Charles H. Brown 

Clarence B. Lester 

Mary U. Rothrock 

Althea Warren 


Resources of American Libraries 


William Warner Bishop, chairman 
Robert B. Downs 
David J. Haykin 


School Libraries 


Mabel Williams, chairman 


Subscription Books 
Gilbert O. Ward, chairman 


W ork with the Foreign Born 


Margaret G. Hickman, chairman 


The President was authorized to make 
other committee appointments and to fill 
vacancies. 


. COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES IN NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Because of the inactivity of the Com- 
mittee on Libraries in National Parks, 
due to the failure of the National 
Park Service to act on the Plan for Li- 
brary Service in the National Parks, pre- 
pared by this committee and approved by 
the secretary of the interior about two 
years ago, the chairman had recommended 
that the committee be discontinued. How- 
ever, the board was informed that the di- 
rector of the National Park Service, on 
hearing that the committee might be dis- 
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charged, wrote on April 14 commending 
the work of the committee and expressing 
the hope that it might be continued, I 
was therefore voted that the Committe 
on Libraries in National Parks be cop. 
tinued and that Effie Louise Chapman 
appointed chairman. 


GuImwE TO REFERENCE Booxs 


Publication of the sixth edition of 
Guide to reference books, by Isadore G 
Mudge, was approved subject to the ap 
proval of the Editorial Committee. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIANS 


It was voted that the recommendation of 
the Agricultural Libraries Section for the 
creation of a Committee on International 
Cooperation with Agricultural Libraries 
of other countries be referred to the chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Committee on Inter. 
national Relations with the thought that 
he might wish to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee. 


TELEGRAM TO GOVERNOR Horner 


The following telegram was sent Gov- 
ernor Horner of Illinois by the board: 

Congratulations to you on your opportur- 
ity to take forward step for Illinois libraries 
by signing Emergency Book Fund H.B. 405. 
We know your interest in libraries as aget- 
cies for informal education. 


As is noted elsewhere in the Bulletin, 
H. B. 405 was signed by Governor Horner 
July 3. Letters informing all other gov- 
ernors in the United States of this action 
and of the $100,000 state aid fund bil 
for public libraries passed by the Ohio 
Legislature and signed by Governor Davey 
have since been sent by the A. L. A. secre 
tary. 
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From the Secretary’s Notes 


A Frew excerpts from the secretary’s 
informal reports to the Executive Board, 
are quoted below since they concern mat- 
ters of general Association interest. 


LIBRARIES IN EUROPE 


| was greatly impressed with the accom- 
plishments of British libraries. The county 
system now covers practically the whole 
country. The voluntary codperative arrange- 
ments involving regional centers and the Na- 
tional Central Library, union catalogs, and 
so forth, now make it possible for a serious 
student anywhere in the British Isles to bor- 
row almost any book held by any library 
(excluding the British Museum, Bodleian, 
and other libraries which cannot lend). 
Public libraries apparently have not suffered 
serious financial reverses during the depres- 
sion; some have had increases. 

In Paris, the American Library is just 
getting by. Subscriptions are holding up well, 
and the French Government has appropri- 
ated 60,000 francs. Three or four good 
American-trained librarians are carrying on 
with a fine spirit. 


WESTCHESTER LIBRARY SURVEY 


With the financial assistance of the Car- 
negie Corporation, the Westchester 
County Library Survey Committee, in 
cooperation with the A. L. A., has under- 
taken a survey of the facilities and service 
offered by the public libraries of West- 
chester County, New York. 

The primary purpose of this county- 
wide study, which will take approximately 
six months to complete, is the survey of 
the facilities for rendering service through 
periodical, reference, and general book 
collections; and of the public and private 
financial support of libraries in the area. 

Westchester County is served by thirty- 
three public libraries at present, and these 
are cooperating with the committee. The 
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facilities of school libraries within the 
county will also be evaluated, and it is 
hoped that greater service to all citizens 
will follow as a result of this study. 

Edward A. Wight will supervise the 
survey, in codperation with the staff con- 
sultants, Arnold Miles, of the Public Ad- 
ministration Service, and Leon Carnovsky, 
of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago. 

The committee in charge, headed by 
Carl H. Pforsheimer, chairman of the 
Westchester County Commission on Gov- 
ernment, consists of Harry M. Lydenberg 
of Scarsdale, Franklin F. Hopper of Chap- 
paqua, C. C. Williamson of Hastings-on- 
the-Hudson, Luther H. Gulick of Bronx- 
ville, and Milton J. Ferguson, director of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. 


A. L. A. REPRESENTATION AT MEETINGS 


In recent months the A. L. A. has been 
represented at a number of national and 
regional gatherings. Sometimes a repre- 
sentative from headquarters has been pres- 
ent at these meetings; on other occasions a 
librarian in the field has been asked to at- 
tend for the Association. 

We were represented at the meeting 
of the American Council on Education by 
Dr. Bowerman, of the Washington 
(D.C.) Public Library; at the White 
House Conference on Social Education by 
Marion E. Hawes, of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library (Baltimore, Md.) ; at the 
American Federation of Arts meeting by 
Gretta Smith, also of Enoch Pratt; and 
at the Conference of Professional Groups 
in the Public Service, called by the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House, by 
Keyes D. Metcalf, of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 

At each of the following gatherings an 
A. L. A. staff member was able to be pres- 
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ent: the Second Conference on Coérdina- 
tion in Parent Education, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
Tenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education, the Sixth 
Annyal Institute for Education by Radio 
combined with the Fifth Annual Assembly 
of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and the meeting 
of the National Education Association. 


VisiTorRs AT HEADQUARTERS 


Among recent visitors to the office have 
been: B. S. Page, University Library, 
Birmingham, England; Douglas H. Var- 
ley, Library, Royal Empire Society, Lon- 
don; Henry A. Sharp, Central Library, 
Croydon, and Mrs. Sharp; and Mlle. Od- 
don, of Paris, France. C. H. M 


Lydenberg and Milam Honored 


Ar THE June commencement exer- 
cises two A. L. A. leaders were awarded 
honorary degrees, Harry Miller Lyden- 
berg, director of the New York Public Li- 
brary and a member of the A. L. A. Coun- 
cil, received the degree of Litt.D. from 
Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts 
and the degree of Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters from Union College, Schenectady, 
New York. Carl H. Milam, secretary of 
the Association, was given the degree of 
LL.D. by Lawrence College, Appleton, 


Wisconsin. 


Editor of Publications Resigns 
Emity Van Dorn Miter has re- 
signed her position as editor of A. L. A. 
publications, and has gone to live in Wa- 
terville, Maine, where her husband, J. 
Periam Danton, has been appointed li- 
brarian of Colby College. 
Harold English, of the New York Pub- 
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lic Library, a graduate of the Pratt Jp 
stitute School of Library Science, ang 
formerly on the staff of the New Yoph 
Herald Tribune, began work at A. L, & 
Headquarters July 15 as acting editor gf 
publications. Mr. English is on Jeay 
of absence from his position with the New 
York Public Library. 


A New Discovery! ‘ 


Tue following note from Kansas, re 
ceived just before Mr. Compton completed 
his term as President of the A. L. Ae 


distinctly illuminating. 


To the Secretary: 


For your information, a book agent bal 
recently informed me that your Subscription 
Books Bulletin recommendation of Comp 
ton’s pictured encyclopedia can be traced 
the fact that one of the publishers of Comp 
ton’s is now President of the American L- 
brary Association. 


[Needless to say, Charles H. Comp 
ton bears no relationship whatever to the 
encyclopedist. Ed.] 


Forthcoming A. L. A. Meetings 
THe Drake Hotel, Chicago, has been 


selected as headquarters for the Midwin- 
ter Conference of the American Library 
Association Council, which will be held 
from Sunday, December 29, 1935 to 
Wednesday, January 1, 1936. 

Although final arrangements have not 
yet been completed, negotiations point te 
ward holding the next annual conference 
of the A. L. A. at Richmond, Virginia, 
May 11-16, 1936, with headquarters at 
the John Marshall Hotel. 


New Statistics Procedure 

Iw orper to avoid several circulari- 
zations and to simplify routine at head- 
quarters, hereafter the College and Uni 
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A Book Display Prepared by Matilde Kelly of the Hild Regional Branch Library, Chicago, 
for the Publicity Committee’s Nation-wide Experiment 


versity Library Statistical Report blanks 
will be mailed out in July to each of the 
institutional member libraries in that 
goup and the Public Library Statistical 
Report blanks will be mailed out in De- 
cember. 

Libraries in each group will continue 
toreport general statistics for their respec- 
tive fiscal years as has been done in the 
past. 

The codperation of all librarians is 
wked in returning the blanks promptly 
and filled in as completely as is possible. 


Publicity Experiment Completed 


Tue exhibit pictured above treats 
one of the topics selected by the Publicity 
Committee for special emphasis each 


month, when the experiment in nation- 
wide library publicity was inaugurated a 
year ago (see A. L. A. Bulletin, August, 
1934, page 452). Each issue of the Wil- 
son Bulletin since then has carried an 
illustration and description of an exhibit 
for the month, as prepared by Matilde 
Kelly of the Hild Regional Branch Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

This “Good Health” display has a 
background of compo board, painted red, 
with other panels in white and red. The 
lettering is black. The black boxes and 
other standard materials used in Miss 
Kelly’s exhibits are fully described in the 
first announcement of the experiment car- 
ried in the November, 1934, Wilson 
Bulletin. 








wf 


Another Budget Increase 


To the Secretary: 


You will be pleased to know that the East 
Orange Free Public Library has had its 
budget increased $12,000.00 or 24 per cent. 
This $62,000.00 is not as much as the 
$89,000.00 we had four years ago, but it 
will enable us to open additional hours. 
We have written letters of appreciation 
to the various civic organizations to which 
we sent circulars or gave addresses. I do 
not know whether the increase is due to the 
realization on the part of the city that we 
had to have an increase or whether it is due 
to the efforts which were made to induce the 
organizations to contact city officials. I do 
know that the help your association gave me 
was of great benefit in working up addresses 
to deliver. 
James L. GARABRANT 
President, Board of Trustees 
Public Library 

East Orange, New Jersey 


ae \ 


Attention Baltimore Juniors! 
To the Editor: 


The younger members of our staff who 
belong to the A. L. A. have organized a local 
Junior Members Round Table. It is our 
intention to codperate with the larger group 
and also to develop professional interests of 
our own. The need was felt for such an 
organization with professional rather than 
social activities predominating. We have 
quite a number of right good people who 
should be able to contribute something con- 
structive, together. We would welcome as 
members any other young A. L. A. members 
in Baltimore or vicinity. Those interested 
might send their names to me as secretary. 

Lucite M. Morscu 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Communications to or from A. L.A. Members 


Books for Seamen 
To the Secretary: 


After 14 years devoted to library seryig 
to American seamen, it is fitting and gratify. 
ing to the American Merchant Marip 
Library Association to send greetings and q 
account of its stewardship to its “Sponsor jy 
Baptism,” the American Library Association 
while it is assembled in Denver for its Fifty. 
seventh Annual Conference. 

Since 1921, when you started the associ. 
tion on its way with your blessing and th 
magnificent gift of books, (the remainder o 
your wartime libraries for merchant se 
men) we have continued to do the job set for 
us by charter from the Regents of the Uni 
versity of the State of New York—to fur 
nish free library service to American seamen 

The association maintains dispatch offices 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balt. 
more, New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle, 
and Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, with a mi- 
imum of service in Portland, Oregon, which 
we hope to increase as time goes on. We 
circulate libraries of 70 volumes each (% 
fiction and 20 non-fiction) and magazines to 
the men of the American Merchant Marine, 
the United States Coast Guard, lighthouse 
keepers and lightship crews. These libraries 
are exchangeable at any port where we hare 
a dispatch office. 

We get most of our books through boo 
drives (would that we had the money to buy 
them) and we depend upon individuals 
steamship owners, and the seamen themselves 
for the money to maintain the service to and 
from ships. 

Public librarians all over the country are 
among our most helpful friends. We would 
be lost without their assistance during a 
nual book drives and throughout the yeat, 
when they offer their library buildings as t 
positories for “Books for Seamen.” 

In this day of facts and figures, and sinc 
we are accounting for a long period of stew 
ardship, I submit to you our circulation for 
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the past fourteen years—3,173,514 volumes 
tp 18,702 American merchant vessels, coast 
d stations and vessels, lighthouses, and 
jightships. These figures do not loom large 
aninst the statistics of a big city library with 
daily visitors, but think of the books, if you 
will, on long voyages, sometimes six months 
in duration; or on tables in remote light- 
houses off the rugged coast of Alaska, where 
some of the lighthouse keepers are stationed 
for three years at a time, and receive sup- 
glies from the mainland once a year; or on 
lightships or coastguard vessels, which are 
protecting the lives and commerce of this big 
country of ours; and think of the pleasure 
and profit they bring to seamen in their lone- 
ly, isolated lives, and you will appreciate the 
fact that we are at least partially meeting 
the tremendous, fascinatingly interesting task 
which you set us to do fourteen years ago. 
The American Merchant Marine Library 
Association is proud of its God-parent, the 
American Library Association, and wishes it 
all possible success. 

Atice §. Howarp, President 
American Merchant Marine 

Library Association 


New York City 


Federal Funds for Talking Books 


To the Secretary: 

On June 14 the Talking Book Bill (H. R. 
6371) authorizing the appropriation of 
$75,000 annually for Talking Book libraries 
was signed by President Roosevelt. Barring 
ay unexpected failure to appropriate funds, 
this should make available an average of 
about one new Talking Book per week dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. 

R. B. Irwin, Executive Director 
American Foundation for the Blind 
New York City 


Generous A. L. A. Support 
To the Membership Department: 


We can now complete our record for new 
memberships for the year. I am enclosing 
sixteen applications with a check for $48. 

r staff was very interested in the Pitts- 
burgh plan for earning membership dues as 
vutlined in the January Bulletin. The en- 
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closed check completes the work, which re- 
sulted in 47 new members for the American 
Library Association, which is in addition to 
some 25 old members. As you know, a 
year ago the library subscribed for individual 
memberships for our ten trustees, and has 
more recently taken out a sustaining mem- 
bership in the name of the library. 

ALEXANDER GALT, Librarian 

Buffalo Public Library 
Buffalo, New York 


Book Week Theme 
To the Editor: 


“Reading for Fun” is to be the theme of 
the 1935 Book Week, November 17 to 
23. The chief emphasis during the week 
will be on the broad field of imaginative lit- 
erature, the classics and modern tales of 
character, of far places, of humor and fan- 
tasy. 

A new poster and leaflet of suggestions 
for Book Week exhibits and programs will 
be ready in September. Schools are re- 
quested to send the usual fee of 25 cents to 
the National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Maryjorigz Griesser, Executive Secretary 

National Association of Book Publishers 
New York City 


Recreation Congress to Meet 


The National Recreation Association will 
hold its twenty-first congress at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago, September 30 to October 
4, 1935. John H. Finley, associate edi- 
tor of the New York Times, and former 
commissioner of education for New York 
State, will preside. Recreation projects con- 
ducted as employment measures will be 
visited during the week, and consultation 
service on specialized recreational activities 
will be offered by the congress. John Chan- 
cellor, headquarters assistant in adult edu- 
cation, will represent the A. L. A. at the 
conference. An eight-page pamphlet, New 
frontiers for recreation, describes special fea- 
tures being arranged for those attending the 
congress, and may be obtained from the as- 


sociation secretary at 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Recent Radio Publications 


Among the more recent radio publications 
that have come to the attention of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Radio 
Broadcasting are those of the Radio Insti- 
tute of the Audible Arts, 80 Broadway, 
New York City. This institute, founded by 
the Philco Radio and Television Corpora- 
tion, publishes and distributes (free of 
charge) booklets and manuals on music, chil- 
dren, leisure time, and education as related 
to the radio. Advance program guides on 
music, talks, variety-comedy-drama, and 
children’s programs are issued periodically. 

A study of The radio and children by Si- 
donie M. Gruenberg, director of the Child 
Study Association of America, is one of this 
organization’s later publications, and sug- 
gests criteria for judging a program’s fit- 
ness for the individual child. A list of all 
such booklets now available may be secured 
by addressing Pitts Sanborn, the director of 
the institute, at its New York address. 


Indianapolis Salaries Up 


Effective July 1, 1935, the following res- 
torations were made on salary cuts of 
members of the Indianapolis Public Library 
staff: All cuts on salaries of $1,200 and less 
were restored; salaries from $1,201 to 
$1,300 were restored to the legislative 
formula cut which by law extends to Janu- 
ary 1, 1936; salaries above $1,300 received 
graduated restorations. In all, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the depression cuts 
have been removed. 


off BEHIND THE BY-LINES | i. 
Who's Who for Junior Members 


Cuaries H. Brown is well known to 
the reader of professional literature, hav- 
ing written numerous periodical articles, 
Circulation work in college and university 
libraries, and the library section of the Sur- 
vey of land-grant colleges, in the last few 
years. Mr. Brown’s article, “Adequate Li- 
brary Support: How Can It Be Secured?” 
is his address before the second general ses- 
sion of the Denver conference. 

Harriet R. Forses, who contributes 


“The Geography of Reading” to this; 
is supervisor of the browsing room and 4 
school library laboratory at Teachers G 
lege, Columbia University. Hers jg 
seventh in the current series on “The & 
lege Library and the Community” gpop 
by the College Library Advisory Board, 

Rosert M. Lester, a native Alab; 
and a Methodist preacher’s son, with 
experience in education, as student, tead 
superintendent, and administrator, becag 
assistant to the president of the C 
Corporation in 1926. Now, as secretary 
the Corporation, Mr. Lester, once a libra 
staff member himself, reviews, in “Librar 
and Librarians: From the Side of the } 
(his address before the third cones 
sion at Denver) the Corporation’s p 
pation in library affairs. 


> 


Juuia L. Saver, who describes 
Rochester (N.Y.) Public Library's exp 
ment in the radio broadcasting field, has 
a varied experience in branch library 
library extension, and library work 
children. The series of library broadcastsis 
children in school that has been carried of 
this year under her direction, is one of & 
first, if not the very first, successful lib 
attempt in this particular field. Ralph A 
Ulveling, chairman of the A. L. A. Lib 
Radio Broadcasting Committee, gave a bnd 
report of the Rochester experience at} 
Denver meeting of the Publicity Committe 


RatpuH R. SHaw’s article, “The Americal 
Library Association—Today and Te 
row,” is a timely contribution in 
with this year’s conference theme, “Lookin 
at Ourselves.” The A. L. A. welcomes¢ 
structive suggestions from the Associati ‘ 
membership; “The Post,” the members’ ow 
column in the Bulletin, is maintained asa 
open forum for comment and expression 
differing points of view. It is hoped t 
those taking issue with Mr. Shaw or wisi 
ing to support his view will avail themsel 
of this opportunity. Mr. Shaw, a ju 
member of the A. L. A., is senior 
in the Engineering Societies Library in New 
York City. 
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ful acknowledgment is made herewith of the following new special memberships 
als since the last list published in the May Bulletin: 


L.A. Catalog Section; A. L. A. Col- 
sand Reference Section; A. L. A. County 
ries Section; Association of American 
ry Schools; New England School 
‘ry Association; Southeastern Library 


. Birmingham Public Library. 
ifornia. Los Angeles County Public 
y Staff; University of Southern Cali- 
. Library, Los Angeles; Dr. Otto 


nade. British Odambia Library Asso- 
: McGill University Library, Mon- 


| teal; Ontario Library Association. 


Colorado. Colorado Library Association ; 
|| Frederick R. Ross, Denver. 


| Connecticut. James Blackstone Memorial 


y Association, Branford; Bridgeport 


. | F lic Library and Reading Roem; Alice E. 


, Waterbury. 
yare. H. Fletcher Brown, Wilming- 


Paesoag of Columbia. Law Library of 


Staff. 
Georgia. Emory University; Georgia 
| ibeary Association; Ola M. Wyeth, 
| Savannah. 


Illinois. Chicago: Max Adler, F. E. 
pton & Company, First National Bank 


|| of Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Company, 
.F. Quarrie & Company, Rand, McNally 


Company; The Jennie D. Hayner Li- 
y Association, Alton; Glencoe Public 
lary; Highland Park Public Library; 

Public Library; Waukegan Public 


Tallese. Gary Public Library Staff; In- 


| State Library, Indianapolis. 
Council Bluffs Free Public Library. 
sas. University of Kansas Library, 

; Wichita City Library. 

tiana. Louisiana Library Associa- 

; New Orleans Public Library. 
Maryland. Enoch Pratt Free Library, 

Baltimore. 


Massachusetts. Little, Brown & Com- 

any, Boston; National Library Bindery 
, West Springfield. 

gota St. Paul Public Library Staff. 


Missouri. Kansas City Public Library; 
Mrs. Ida Pauley, University City; St. Joseph 
Public Library; St. Louis Public Library. 

New Jersey. Montclair Free Public 
Library; William H. Rademaekers & Son 
Company, Newark. 

New York. New York City: American 
Book Company, The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, George P. Brett, Jr., Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service, Columbia | 
University Teachers College, Funk & Wag- | 
nalls Company, Longmans, Green & Com- | 
pany, William Morrow & Company, Ox- 
ford University Press, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, Percy Selden Straus, Frederick Warne 
& Company, Inc.; Gaylord Bros., Syracuse; 
Sinclair Lewis, Bronxville; Mount Vernon 
Public Library & Staff; New York State 
Library Schocl Association; Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, Jamaica; Rochester 
Public Library; Skidmore College Library, 
Saratoga Springs. 

Ohio. Cleveland Public Library; Library 
Club of Cleveland & Vicinity; East Cleve- 


land Public Library Staff; Dayton Public |} 


Library Friends of 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Herbert Du Puy, 


Reading; Oberlin Col- 


oe Library, State Cellege; Pittsburgh 
Library Club; Reading Public Library ; The 
John C, Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
Tennessee. Mrs. C. Grifin Martin, 
Ch 
Texas. Baylor University Library, 
Waco; Dallas Library Club; El Paso Pub- 
lic , 
Utah. Salt Lake City Free Public 
Library-; University of Utah Library. 
Vermont, Elizabeth T. Williams, Mont- 
pelier. 
Virginia. Arthur Bowie Chrisman, 
White Post; Sweet Briar College Library; 
Washington and Lee University Library. 
Washington. Seattle: Mrs. A, H. Ander- 
son, Library Friend, Seattle Public Library. 
Wisconsin. La Crosse Public Library; 
Racine Public Library Staff Association. 






































PUBLICATIONS 


Buying List of Books 
for Small Libraries 
Children’s and school li- 





